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Chile’s Economy Marked 
by Inflation in 1950 


H. GERALD SMITH 


COUNSELOR OF U. S. EMBASSY AND 
BY OTHER DIPLOMATIC 
AND CONSULAR OFFICERS IN CHILE’ 


_ CHILEAN ECONOMY con- 
tinued to be adversely affected by in- 
flation during 1950, and efforts by the 
Government to curb it met with only 
partial success. Various proposals to 
solve the problem were presented by dif- 
ferent Government coalitions and by a 
United Nations mission, but none of the 
plans were enacted into law. Increased 
living costs resulted in unrest among 
labor forces, and serious strikes and 
stoppages occurred in nearly all indus- 
tries during the year. 

In general, economic activity was ata 
low level in the early months of 1950. 
The level of foreign trade was lower than 
in 1949, owing to the curtailment of 
imports for exchange conservation. In- 
dustrial production remained approxi- 
mately at 1949 levels, and agricultural 
production dropped considerably as a re- 
sult of spring droughts. 

Considerable recovery in the last half 
of the year, however, was made possible 
by the increased demand and higher 
world prices offered for Chilean minerals. 
By the end of 1950, most aspects of the 
economy were greatly improved and the 
outlook for the coming year was bright, 
provided that the inflationary spiral 
could be checked. 


Finance and Exchange 


The upward trend in money supply 
and volume of credit continued during 
1950, but at a reduced rate. Central 
Bank notes in circulation plus sight de- 
posits rose to 8,545,000,000 pesos,’ an in- 
crease of 15 percent as compared with a 
23 percent increase in 1949. Loans and 
credits extended by the Central Bank 
increased 20 percent to 6,175,000,000 
pesos, as compared with a 36-percent rise 
in 1949. Total loans extended to the 
public by commercial banks and the Na- 
tional Savings Bank rose to 16,819,000,- 
000 pesos by October 31, and sight and 
time deposits held by these institutions 
ra at 13,290,000,000 pesos on the same 

ate. 

Central Bank discounts for the public 
remained at 6 percent, a rediscount rate 
of 445 percent applying for member com- 
mercial banks. The average commercial 





‘Report arranged for publication in Ameri- 
can Republics Division, OIT, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

*One peso equals $0.0322 United States 
currency at the official rate of exchange. 
Rates of 43.1, 50, and 60.1 pesos to the dollar 
apply for various types of import transac- 
tions, while nontrade transactions are ef- 
fected at the free market rate, which stood 


— pesos to the dollar on January 30, 
& 
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bank interest rate for the second half of 
1950 was 10.98 percent, as compared with 
10.38 percent for the first 6 months. 

Actual budget receipts for 1950 were 
expected to reach 19,325,000,000 pesos, 
as against total expenditures of about 
20,615,000,000 pesos. Unexpected in- 
creases in expenditures occurred during 
the year, principally because of the rais- 
ing of Government employees’ salaries. 
The budget law for 1951 estimated re- 
ceipts and expenditures at 23,260,000,000 
pesos, an increase of 48.9 percent from 
the estimate for the preceding year. It 
appeared likely that expenditures would 
exceed revenues again this year. 

The direct internal and external debt 
of the State rose to 6,801,000,000 pesos 
during 1949, and the indirect debt 
reached 9,558 000,000 pesos. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank granted a US$1,800,- 
000 loan in 1950 for road-building equip- 
ment, and on September 30 outstanding 
Chilean obligations to the bank totaled 
approximately US$85,000,000. 

Numerous changes were made in ex- 
change-control regulations during the 
year, which had the general effect of 
higher rates of exchange being em- 
ployed. In November, the revision of 
the basic exchange-control law permit- 
ted the consummation of some transac- 
tions at the free market rate, which stood 
at about 72 pesos per dollar at the close 
of the year, and provided for the reor- 
ganization of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, which controls Chilean trade. 





Machine shop of the Chilean Nitrate Corporation. 


Authorities expected exchange receipts 
in 1951 to approximate $330,000,000, as 
compared with estimated receipts of 
$232,000,000 in 1950. Of the 1951 re- 
ceipts, it was expected that $105,000,000 
would come from exports of the large 
copper companies, $46,000,000 from ni- 
trate exports, $94,900,000 from minor ex- 
ports (“small mining” and agricultural 
products), and $82,000,000 from capital 
imports. The estimate for capital im- 
ports contemplates an increase in new 
private investments from foreign sources. 

Chile’s foreign-exchange assets rose 
from about $3,000,000 on December 31, 
1949, to $14,500,000 at the end of 1950. 
Gold holdings rose from $48,700,000 to 
$49,100,000 during the same period. 


Foreign Trade; Commercial 
Policy 


Chilean foreign trade during 1950 was 
at a lower level than in 1949, but the 
country’s export balance grew consider- 
ably. Preliminary statistics for the first 
11 months of the year valued imports at 
1,021,000,000 gold pesos (1 gold peso= 
US$0.20597), or 20.6 percent below the 
1,285,500,000 gold pesos recorded for the 
corresponding period of 1949. Exports 
valued at 1,226,800,000 gold pesos were 
7.6 percent less than those for the first 
11 months of 1949. Thus Chile had an 
export balance of 205,800,000 gold pesos 
in the 11-month period of 1950 as com- 
pared with 42,700,000 gold pesos in the 
1949 period. The 1950 figure does not 
include exports of precious metals in the 
amount of 37,300,000 gold pesos. 

Imports of almost all equipment, ma- 
terials, and supplies for use in Chilean 
industries or transportation enterprises 
declined in 1950, the sole exception be- 
ing mining machinery, imports of which 
increased approximately 20 percent. 
The only other commodity groups show- 
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Here everything from a locomotive 


to an electric shovel is built and repaired. 








ing import increases were fish and ani- 
mal products, agricultural products, 
liquor, and tobacco manufactures. 

The value of mineral exports for the 
first 11 months of 1950 declined 66,500,- 
000 gold pesos, or 6.5 percent below the 
level of the same period in 1949. Copper 
exports dropped 8.8 percent in volume to 
290,405 metric tons and 14.7 percent in 
value to 572,700,000 gold pesos. These 
decreases were compensated in part by 
heavier nitrate exports, which increased 
from 1,282,990 metric tons valued at 
258,100,000 gold pesos in 1949 to 1,509,573 
metric tons valued at 310,200,000 gold 
pesos in 1950, increases of 17.7 percent 
in volume and 20.2 percent in value. 

Forward import business was slow in 
the first 5 months of the year, because 
the Government delayed making the 1950 
exchange budget operative and publish- 
ing the regulations to govern foreign 
trade during the year. Importers were 
unable to file applications to import prior 
to March 1, and shipments on forward 
business did not begin to arrive until 
May. By that time, however, prospects 
for Chilean mineral exports had begun 
to improve, and toward the end of the 
year some import controls were relaxed 
as a result of increasing income from 
exports and fear of a tighter supply 
situation in the United States. 

Payment on commercial arrearages 
was resumed in April. Almost all out- 
standing peso deposit accounts were liq- 
uidated, and an estimated one-half of 
the US$3,600,000 contemplated in the 
1950 foreign-exchange budget for other 
back accounts was remitted to United 
States creditors. 

Barring exceptional circumstances 
such as rigid export controls by coun- 
tries which are Chile’s principal sup- 
pliers, Chile’s foreign-trade outlook for 
1951 appears to be favorable. Demand 
for the principal mineral exports will 
apparently continue strong, and larger 
amounts of agricultural products than 
were attainable in 1950 should be avail- 
able for export. 

During the year, there was consider- 
able activity in the field of commercial 
agreements. Barter agreements were 
put into effect with Spain, Italy, and 
Belgium, Chile offering nitrate in 
amounts of 200,000 tons, 50,000 tons, and 
30,000 tons, respectively, in return for 
merchandise of equal value from those 
countries. France agreed to take a mini- 
mum quantity of nitrogen equivalent to 
146,000 tons of nitrate for Chilean pur- 
chases of goods over a 3-year period. 
Most-favored-nation agreements were 
signed with Western Germany and Mex- 
ico, and the existing agreement with 
Cuba was extended until March 31, 1951, 
with hopes that it would be possible to 
sign a permanent treaty at that time. 

An Additional Commercial Agreement 
was signed with Peru, by which Chile 
increased from 700 to 5,000 tons the 
amount of Peruvian cotton which may 
enter the country duty-free, in return 
for a reduction of 50 percent in the ad- 
ditional Peruvian customs duties on 
Chilean steel. In June 1950, agreements 
were signed with Argentina which ex- 
tended for 5 years the payment of the 
Chilean debt to Argentina and which ar- 
ranged for payment of the debt by means 
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of future annual exports to Argentina 
of about 60,000 tons of Chilean iron and 
steel. 


Industry and Power 


According to the general index of the 
Central Bureau of Statistics, which sur- 
veyed selected key plants in the major 
Chilean industries for the first 10 months 
of 1950, production during that period 
averaged 0.17 percent less than produc- 
tion in the like period of 1949. Pro- 
duction during the first 10 months of 
1949 represented a 5-percent increase 
over that in the corresponding period of 
1948. The percentages of increase or 
decrease over 1949 figures in the pro- 
duction of key plants in various industry 
groups during 1950 were as follows: 


Percentage 
Industry Increase Decrease 

Electric power 19. 85 

Rayon piece goods ee 24.41 - 
Knitting wool St» 10. 02 
Foodstuffs PRS tee 4.99 

Cement phish vat wibsbines ssi 4.03 

Hemp and jute woven goods 3. 26 

Beer and carbonated beverages 2. 38 

Footwear aad asieteniieibol as 1.03 . 
Ready-made clothing 0.74 

Gas, coke, and tar_- ul 0.15 
i” | ee eS 37. 60 
Cotton piece goods---._----- 12. 74 
Chemicals : 2. 39 


Sugar__. = genannten . 1, 20 
Writing paper and newsprint 1. 03 
Woolen piece goods ---_---- - Be 0. 31° 


. . . ° 
! Decrease principally due to production stoppage at 
Siderurgica Valdivia. 


During the year, new plants began pro- 
ducing screws, plastic semimanufactures, 
and various latex items, and the first 
wood-impregnating plant in Chile began 
operations. A wire-product plant, sched- 
uled for completion in August 1951, will 
have an estimated capacity of 20,000 tons 
of wire products a month. 

The Huachipato steel works of the Pa- 
cific Steel Corp., made possible by loans 
from the Export-Import Bank, were for- 
mally inaugurated on November 25. 
Steel-ingot production had already begun 
in July and reached a total of 21,482 
metric tons by the end of the year. The 
production rate by December was equal 
to only 30 percent of the plant’s monthly 
capacity of 19,700 tons but was increasing 
steadily. Concentration was primarily 
on the production of billets, bars and 
shapes, and secondarily on plates, sheets, 
and tin plate. Late in 1950, the company 
began shipping pig iron to the United 
States. At the end of the year, the com- 
pany announced plans for the expansion 
of the plant to a capacity of 350,000 
metric tons a year, and the Fomento 
Corp. (Corporation for the Development 
of Production) was considering possible 
means for the financing of the project. 

The rationing of electric power, which 
had been necessary for several years in 
Chile, virtually disappeared in 1950. 
Production during the first 10 months of 
the year totaled 1,264,425,906 kilowatt- 
hours, an increase of 19.85 percent over 
production in the corresponding period 
of 1949. The combined installed capac- 
ity of the two major power companies, 
which accounts for 92 percent of the total 
for the country, amounted to 349,253 
kilowatts in December, an increase of 
44,105 kilowatts or 14.4 percent over that 
of December 1949. All of this increase 
was due to new installations made by the 
Empresa Nacional de Electricidad S. A. 
(ENDESA). This company expanded 





operations at its El Abanico plant during 
1950 and continued construction work on 
two new hydroelectric plants, one in the 
Province of Talca and the other in Co- 
quimbo. It is expected that these plants 
will eventually add another 200,000 kilo- 
watts to the national capacity. At the 
end of the year, a loan to Chile for the 
further development of hydroelectric 
power was being considered by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

Production of manufactured gas dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1950 totaled 
126,154,296 cubic meters, an increase of 
only 0.6 percent over the corresponding 
period of 1949. In May, however, the 
Huachipato steel mill began delivering 
7,000 cubic meters of gas daily to the city 
of Concepcion. Gas rates in Santiago 
were increased in September to 3.25 pesos 
a cubic meter for consumption of more 
than 100 cubic meters monthly. Monthly 
consumption of less than 100 cubic 
meters remained at the rate of 2.73 pesos 
a cubic meter. 


Mining and Petroleum 


At the end of October 1950, the index 
of mining production (1937=100) stood 
at 104.5, as compared with 108.2 and 1248 
for the full years of 1949 and 1948, re- 
spectively. Copper and nitrate markets 
were poor early in the year, but produc- 
tion increased later as demand increased. 
Nearly all extractive industries were beset 
with labor difficulties during the year. 
The small and medium industries, con- 
tending that the Mining Credit Institute 
was able to purchase only a small amount 
of the minerals offered for sale by those 
industries, looked hopefully to the open- 
ing of the 110,000-ton capacity Paipote 
National Smelter later in 1951. 

Copper production was encouraged by 
prices which rose 6 cents to 24.5 cents a 
pound in August, but the industry was 
greatly disappointed by the reimposition 
of the 2-cent-a-pound duty on copper 
imports into the United States. Output 
in the first 11 months reached 304,749 
metric tons, as compared with 351,315 
tons during the full year 1949. Produc- 
tion during the last quarter was well in 
excess of 30,000 tons a month, and pros- 
pects for continued firm output were 
good. Construction of the first seven 
units of the Chuquicamata sulfide ore 
processing plant was about 40 percent 
completed during the year, and opera- 
tions were scheduled to begin in early 
1952. Any significant rise in copper pro- 
duction must await completion of these 
units. 

Nitrate production in 1950 totaled 
1,609,882 metric tons, 112,224 tons less 
than in 1949. Market conditions early 
in the year were poor but improved later 
as prices rose and the industry was al- 
lowed a more favorable exchange rate 
by the Government. However, strikes 
resulted in the loss of more than 60,000 
metric tons of nitrate and suspension of 
construction on the 50,000-ton capacity 
Maria Elena evaporation plant, initial 
operation of which was expected early 
this year. 

Output of iron ore in 1950 was esti- 
mated at 3,250,000 short tons, approxi- 
mately 262,000 tons over 1949 production. 
Preliminary formalities necessary to the 
opening of the Bethlehem-Chile Iron 

(Continued on p. 26) 
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Italian Railway Association 
Offers To Sell Freight Cars 


Unione Costruttori e Riparatori Materiale 


Mobile Ferrotramviario, an association of 
Italian manufacturers of railway equipment, 
offers for immediate sale and use 1,385 
freight cars (German type 3 omMvU), which 
are reported to be particularly suitable for 
the transport of coal. 

It is reported that the Italian Industry 
manufactured the freight cars during 1948 
and 1949, and they were never delivered 
because the final contract was never con- 
summated. The reported value of these 
freight cars is approximately $4,700,000. 

The Italian State Railway reports that it 
has no use for additional freight cars of this 
type and is at present concerned with ac- 
quiring only special types of freight cars, 
such as refrigerator and tank Cars. 

Interested parties may obtain further in- 
formation by corresponding with the Presi- 
dent of Union Costruttori e Riparatori Ma- 
teriale Mobile Ferrotramviario, Ing. E. Cas- 
tellotti, 11 Consigliere Delegato, Soc. An. 
Officine Meccaniche Lodigiane, Lodi, Italy. 


Thai Marketing Society 
Offers Salt to U. S. 


The Bangkok Co-Operative Salt Marketing 
Society, Ltd., seeks United States markets 
for salt, in metric ton lots. It is reported 
that only a small quantity of first-grade salt 
is obtainable, but large quantities of second- 
and third-grade salt can be exported. 

The sodium sulphate compound is ap- 
proximately 90 percent. Quality inspection 
is by the Science Department of the Minis- 
try of Industry, Bangkok, Thailand. 

The salt is offered in bulk or packed in 
grass bags or gunny bags (80 kilograms per 
grass bag, and 110 kilograms per gunny bag, 
both gross weight). Shipment can be ef- 
fected within 2 months from the contracted 
date. 

Interested firms should address inquiries, 
Stating quantities desired, to The Bangkok 
Co-Operative Salt Marketing Society, Ltd., 
188 Rama IV Road, opposite Bangkok Rail- 


way Station, Bangkok, Thailand. 


German Organization to 
Assist U. S. Buyers 


The German-American Trade Promotion 
Office in New York City has informed the 
Department of Commerce of its desire to 
assist businessmen in the United States who 
Plan to visit Germany for the purpose of 
locating suppliers. The headquarters of this 
organization are located in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, and close contact is maintained with 
all segments of the German economy. Amer- 
ican businessmen wishing to take advantage 
of this service should communicate with 
Mr. Henri A. Abt, Director, German-Ameri- 
can Trade Promotion Office, Suite 6921, Em- 
Pire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
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York 1, N. Y., as early as possible so that the 
necessary information can be forwarded to 
Frankfurt and contacts with appropriate 
firms arranged. 


New Zealand Invites Bids 
For Sewage Pumping Plant 


Bids are invited until February 15, 1952, 
for the supply and delivery of a pumping 
plant for the Musselburgh Foul Sewage 
Pumping Station by the Dunedin Drainage 
and Sewerage Board at Dunedin, New 
Zealand. 

The contract comprises the supply and 
delivery of sewage pumps, diesel engines, 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


electric motors and switchgear, together with 
associated equipment sufficient to deal with 
a total flow of foul sewage of 180 cusecs. 

Interested United States suppliers may ob- 
tain details of the plant by writing to the 
Secretary, Dunedin Drainage and Sewerage 
Board, Municipal Chambers, Dunedin, New 
Zealand. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Netherlands—N. V. Electrische Ap- 
paraten en Metaalwarenfabriek Rudolf Blik 
(manufacturer), 38-44 Waldorpstraat, The 
Hague, seeks the participation of United 
States manufacturers for the production in 
the Netherlands of electric household re- 





trade contracts. 


Intelligence Division. 


undertaken with these firms. 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 8. 

Art Goods: 50. 

Automotive Accessories: 38. 
Bamboo and Rattan: 22. 
Bibelots (Decorative Figures): 12. 
Burlap: 45. 

Chemicals: 27, 45. 

Clothing and Accessories: 17, 25, 26, 31, 32. 
Cork Products: 15. 
Crystalware: 48. 

Diamonds (Cut): 2. 

Electrical Appliances: 42, 44. 
Engineers’ Supplies: 5. 
Foodstuffs: 3, 4, 7, 14, 21, 22, 48. 
Forest Seeds: 24. 

General Merchandise: 48. 
Hardware: 42. 

Hospital Equipment: 34. 
Household Items: 1, 11, 18. 
Jewelry: 48. 

Leather Clothing: 17. 
Licensing Opportunities: 1. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Additional information 


Lumber: 22, 36. 

Machinery and Equipment: 9, 16, 18, 27, 
39, 40, 45, 46, 47. 

Paper Products: 23, 29, 33. 

Pharmaceuticals: 14, 22. 

Professional Instruments: 34. 

Refrigerators: 1. 

Rugs and Carpets: 28. 

Ship’s Deck Equipment: 35. 

Silverware: 48. 

Stationery: 20. 

Technical Information: 45. 

Textiles: 30, 31, 37, 45, 49. 

Tobacco Leaves: 22. 

Toilet Preparations: 10. 

Tools; 19. 

Traffic (Shipping and Cargo): 41. 

Washing Machines: 1. 

Waste (Cotton): 45. 

Wire (Galvanized): 6. 

Wool: 39. 

Yarns (Cotton): 465. 














frigerators and washing machines. Firm 
wishes to extend present production pro- 
gram of electric household equipment and 
invites correspondence from United States 
firms concerning technical assistance, pro- 
duction processes, and, possibly, machinery. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Belgium—Tcherkezian Freres (diamond 
cutter, exporter), 62 rue du Pélican, Antwerp, 
offers on an outright sale basis all qualities 
of cut diamonds, including brilliants, melees, 
baguettes, eight-cuts, and shiffers, quantity 
unlimited. 

3. Cyprus—Pieris Theodorou & Sons (man- 
ufacturer), P. O. Box No. 94, Larnaca, offers to 
export €0,000 kilos of first quality full cream 
cheese, Balkan (Caskaval) and Gruyere 
(Kefalotyri) types, in heads of about % kilo- 
grams each, four heads in a package and 
two packages in a case. Certificates issued 
by Cyprus Government chemist at time of 
shipment, certifying that cheese is of full 
cream. Firm prefers direct sales but ap- 
pointment of reliable sales agent on com- 
mission basis will be considered. Price 
quotations may be obtained from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

4. Denmark—A. Holmboes Lakfabrik A/S 
(manufacturer), Horsens, seeks United 
States market and agent for lactic casein, 
graded in all meshes. Weekly quantity: 
15,000 kilograms (1 kilogram equals 2.2046 
pounds); analysis: 88 to 89 percent protein; 
3 percent ash; 1 to 3 percent fat; 4.2 to 4.9 
ph-value. Product packed in jute bags con- 
taining 50 kilograms. As firm has had no 
previous experience in shipping to the United 
States, it would appreciate any shipping in- 
structions considered appropriate. 

5. England—Barnett & Co. (Sales) Ltd. 
(export merchant), 390 Hoe Street, Walth- 
amstow, London, E. 17, has available for 
export all types of engineers’ supplies. 

6. England—Lewis, Hunter & Co. (agent 
and contractor), 110 Fenchurch Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 3, offers on an outright sale basis 
100 tons of galvanized strand wire. Further 
information, including price quotation, may 
be obtained from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

7. Fiji Islands—Jasper Adrian Garnett 
(grower and direct exporter), Post Office Box 
71, Suva, has available for export sun-dried 
ginger, packed in 4-bushel sacks, approxi- 
mately 75 pounds net weight. Quality grad- 
ing by standards of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Fiji. Potential importers. re- 
quested to furnish full shipping instruc- 
tions. 

8. Germany—Dortmunder’ Ritterbrauerei 
A. G. (manufacturer), 49/51 Rheinische 
Str., Dortmund, seeks U. S. market and agent 
for export beer, 12 to 14 percent gravity, 
quantity unrestricted, packed in bottles or 
barrels. Firm requests pertinent shipping 
instructions. 

9. Germany—Maschinenfabrik Paul Os- 
theimer (manufacturer), Suedring, Aschaf- 
fenburg, Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for band cutter-type cutting machines 
suitable for the clothing industry. [Illus- 
trated leafiet available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

10. Germany—Chemische Fabrik Dr. H. 
Seifert (manufacturer, exporter), 48 Koern- 
erstrasse, Offenbach/Main, seeks U. S. mar- 
ket and agent for first quality shaving 
cream (50 and 75 gram tubes) and shampoo 
cream (50 gram tubes), labels available in 
English, and quantity according to order. 
Samples furnished by firm on request at 
buyer’s expense. Firm also interested in 
licensing arrangement. Price list (in Ger- 
man) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

1l. Italy—“BRENOV” di Bruna Bonsignori 
(manufacturer of wax spreaders, pincers, and 
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scrapers), Via A. Tadino 57, Milan, desires to 
export and seeks agent for good quality pat- 
ented household articles suitable for clean- 
ing floors, windows, and walls. Illustrated 
literature (in Italian) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

12. Italy—Ceramica Del Castello (manu- 
facturer) , Via Illica 5, Milan, seeks U. S. mar- 
ket and agent for good quality hand-painted 
bibelots, small decorative figures, 4,000 
pieces monthly. Independent inspection 
available in Italy at buyer’s expense. Set of 
pictures obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. Italy—I. L. S. A. (Industria Laminazi- 
one Stampaggio Alluminio) (manufac- 
turer), 32 Via Eritrea, Turin, desires to ex- 
port and seeks agent for entire United States 
for high grade aluminum household articles, 
quantity according to order. Illustrated 
leaflet (in Italian with English translation) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Italy—C. Rebaudengo & Figli (manu- 
facturer), 24 Corso Ferrucci, Turin, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for high grade gran- 
ular effervescents, table creams, artificial 
mineral water powders, and canned foods, in 
any quantity desired. 

15. Italy—Sugherificio Italiano s. r. 1. 
(manufacturer, exporter), Piazza F. Crispi 
3, Milan, offers to export and seeks agent for 
all types and qualities of corkwood and cork 
products, graded according to United States 
standards. Independent inspection avail- 
able in Italy at buyer’s expense. 

16. Italy—Pietro Torielli (manufacturer), 
Via Madonna degli Angeli 3 A, Vigevano 
(Pavia), seeks United States market and 
agent for shoemaking machinery, 25 to 50 
units monthly. Independent quality in- 
spection available in Italy at buyer’s ex- 
pense. A set of machines may be seen in 
Boston, Mass., c/o Acme Shoe Machinery 
(Carlos Malaguti). Catalogs and price list 
obtainable from Italian firm on request. 

17. Mezico—Guantes de Mexico S. de R. L. 
(manufacturer), Caucaso 1270, Lomas de 
Chapultepec, D. F., has available for export 
A-1 industrial leather gloves, mitts, and 
aprons. Present production: 1,500 units 
monthly. Inspection available in Mexico 
provided potential importer’s representative 
is recognized by the National Chamber of 
Manufacturing Industry or by the National 
Chamber of Commerce. Samples will be 
furnished by Mexican firm on request. 

18. Netherlands—“Culimeta” (export mer- 
chant), 47 Weteringkade, The Hague, offers 
on an outright sale basis good quality ma- 
chines suitable for the food industry, in- 
cluding butchers’, sausage makers’, canning 
goods, bakery, weighing, and kitchen ma- 
chines. Interested potential United States 
buyers requested to indicate any special 
shipping requirements. 

19. Netherlands—Pieter K. Kooiman (ex- 
port merchant), 119 Westeinde, Enkhuizen, 
offers on an outright sale basis tools suitable 
for children, handicraftsmen, and ceramists, 
available in complete sets or combinations as 
desired. 

20. Scotland—Marr, Downie & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler), 48 Avenue 
Street, Glasgow, S. E., seeks United States 
market and agent for personal stationery, 
cabinets (50 gross), compendiums (50 gross), 
pads (50 gross), and envelopes (100,000 
monthly), packed according to individual 
requirements. 

21. Scotland—A. & R. Scott, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), West Mills, Colinton, Edinburgh, 
desires to export and seeks agent for highest 
quality foodstuffs, such as oatcakes, short- 
bread, rolled oats, oatmeal, and infant’s 
cereal, 6 tons monthly, packed in sealed tins. 
Graded according to Federal food laws. 

(Previously announced as foreign visitor, 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 28, 1951.) 





22. Thailand—Boon Charoen Sitthi Phan. 
ich (merchant, contractor, commission 
agent, manufacturer), 1737 Market Street, 
Lampang, desires to export and seeks agent 
for the following products: (1) Gambier, 
cotton, bamboo, and rattan; (2) fruits, in. 
cluding rambostine, mangoes, dried bananas, 
litchi (small), and pumaloes; (3) teak, by 
measurements, quantity according to cubic 
feet or cubic meters; (4) plaster of Paris and 
talcum powders; and (5) tobacco and teq 
leaves, and vegetables such as onions, garlic, 
potatoes, ginger, and tamarind. Grade avail- 
able: either No. 1 quality or mixed. 


Export Opportunities 


23. Australia (Western)—W. A. Trading 
Co. Pty. Ltd. (importer and manufacturer 
of paper), 707 Wellington Street, Perth, seeks 
direct purchase quotations for the following 
types of paper: (1) Brown kraft, reels D. C, 
16 to D. C. 28, suitable for manufacture of 
paper bags; (2) pure white, fully bleached 
sulphite D. C. 7, for waxing; (3) D.C. 14 sul- 
phite, suitable for manufacture of toilet rolls; 
and (4) D. C. 14 sulphite for confectionery 
bags. 

24. Belgium—Gérard Geelhand (importer, 
retailer, nursery of forest plants), “Boter- 
berg” Kapellen-by-Antwerp, desires purchase 
quotations for forest seeds, particularly Pinus 
Resinosa (AIT) seeds from northeastern part 
of United States, preferably from the Penn- 
sylvania mountains. 

25. Canada—E. R. Fisher Limited (men’s 
retail clothing business) 113 Sparks Street, 
Ottawa, wishes to obtain direct purchase 
quotations for men’s nylon suits. 

26. Egypt—United Commercial Co. (im- 
porting distributor), P. O. Box 1201, Cairo, 
seeks purchase quotations and agency for 
men’s socks and ladies’ stockings (also re- 
jects and seconds), and ladies’ ready-made 
dresses. 

27. France—Teillage De Pont-Pol (flax 
stripping mill), Kerivoas, en Plourin-les- 
Morlaix, Finistere, wishes to receive quota- 
tions from United States manufacturers for 
equipment and solvents used in the manu- 
facture of boards from sawdust and straw. 
Firm invites correspondence from United 
States firms concerning methods employed 
for the manufacture of this type of board, 
as it presently has under consideration the 
erection of a plant for the manufacture of 
boxboard and wallboard (panels) from flax 
straw waste. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 

28. Netherlands West Indies—H,, Perlman 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, and sales 
agent handling general merchandise), 9-A 
Hendrikplein, Graham Building, Willemstad, 
Curacao, seeKs direct purchase quotations 
for rugs (velvet, broadloom, wilton, scatter, 
cotton, and shaggy high-pile-loop cotton) 
and carpets (cotton, broadloom, axminster, 
and frieze) of various qualities. 

29. Union of South Africa—-Patlansky Bros. 
& Patley (Pty.) Ltd., (importer, wholesaler, 
exporter), Chester House, 132 Jeppe Street, 
Johannesburg (P. O. Box 378), requests direct 
purchase quotations for unglazed greaseproof 
paper, flat sheets 20 inches by 30 inches, 16 
to 17 pounds per ream, wrapped. 

30. Union of South Africa—Myer Shur 
(manufacturer's representative) , 534 C. T. C. 
Building, Plein Street, Capetown, desires di- 
rect purchase quotations for textiles, includ- 
ing piece goods. 

31. Union of South Africa—Harold Stanley 
Tout (manufacturer’s representative), 348 
Cc. T. C. Building, Plein Street, Capetown, 
seeks quotations from United States manu- 
facturers of hosiery (nylon, crepe, and lisle) 
and fabrics (lingerie, rayon, and elastic 
woven), 


Agency Opportunities 


32. Cuba—José Maneiro Solla (sales 
agent), Luz Oeste No. 3 (Altos), Vibora, 
Havana, seeks agency for men's, women’s and 
children’s shoes, within the following price 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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NEWS i COUNTRIES | 


Prepared in 
Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Aden 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 
LARGER IMPORT ALLOCATION GRANTED JAPAN 


The recent United Kingdom allotment to 
Aden raised the import allocation from Japan 
to £4,500,000 ($12,825,000), and with the 
announcement of this supplemental alloca- 
tion trade with Japan continued brisk. The 
items imported from Japan are nondurable 
commodities. Cotton piece goods is the main 
item. 


FREIGHT RATES INCREASED 


Freight rates were increased 20 percent by 
the Aden Shipping Conference, which com- 
prises the 10 principal shipping companies 
operating from Aden. The rates to the 
United States will not be affected since the 
Aden Conference follows the rates of the Red 
Sea, Gulf of Aden, and North Atlantic 
freight-rate group. The effect on United 
States shippers or producers should arise only 
in the additional cost of transshipping arti- 
cles consigned in the first instance to Aden 
for onward carriage to other destinations. 

Aden Airways, Ltd., has initiated a weekly 
round trip flight from Aden to the Bahrein 
Islands; Sharja, in Trucial Oman; and Ka- 
rachi. 


BRANCH BANK OPENED 


A branch of the Eastern Bank, Ltd., in- 
corporated in England, opened in Aden in 
April. The bank with head offices in London, 
has branches in Iraq, the Persian Gulf area, 
India, Pakistan, Malaya, Ceylon, and Singa- 
pore. The principal activities of the East- 
ern Bank will be devoted to transactions 
involving finances of the export and import 
trade.—U. S. CONSULATE, ADEN, APR. 12, 1951. 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH ITALY EXTENDED 


As a result of recent negotiations held in 
Rome, the Austro-Italian trade agreement 
of April 22, 1950, which was to expire on 
March 31, 1951, was extended to June 30, 


according to a dispatch of April 23 from 
Vienna. 


Reportedly, Italy is prepared to export to 
Austria pyrites, ferrosilicon, sulfur, sulfuric 
acid, raw hemp, and rice in exchange for 
Austrian exports of magnesite products, pure 


naphthalene, kaolin, wood pulp, and cellu- 
lose. 


(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 


19, 1950, p. 13, for announcement of the 
agreement.) 





The Shanghai Chemical and Raw Materials 
Corporation, China, is encouraging domestic 
chemical works to produce caustic soda in 
solution, the Chinese press reports. The 
product is being used to replace imported 
caustic soda, it is said. 


June 11, 195] 


Bermuda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT OF Woop SCREWS AND CAUSTIC 
SODA FROM DOLLAR SOURCES AUTHORIZED 

Importation into Bermuda of wood screws 
and caustic soda from dollar sources is au- 
thorized by notice No. 169-1951, dated May 


9, 1951, and published in the Bermuda 
Gazettte of May 12. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS APPLICABLE TO CER- 
TAIN COMPENSATION AGREEMENTS 


Beginning on April 30, 1951, and until 
further notice, import license applications 
will no longer be accepted in Brazil for ma- 
terials from Argentina, Austria, Czechoslo- 












vakia, England, Germany, Italy, and Yugo- 
slavia, except those referring to raw ma- 
terials, machinery, and accessories considered 
essential for industry, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Export-Import Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Brazil in the press of 
April 19, 1951, and transmitted on the same 
date by the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

This measure was taken because most of 
the import quotas established in the com- 
pensation agreements with those countries 
are already exhausted and applications on 
hand awaiting decision considerably exceed 
the remainder still outstanding in their 
quotas. 


New PosITIvE List For IMPorRT LICENSING 


On April 30, 1951, by notice No. 223, the 
Export-Import Department of the Bank of 
Brazil issued a new list of commodities for 
which license applications may be entered 
for imports payable in dollars and Swiss 
francs. The new list replaces the list issued 
by the Export-Import Department on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1951, by notice No. 215, and pub- 
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present census, 


Census of American Direct Investments in Foreign Countries 


The first postwar census of American direct investments abroad is now under way and 
returns must be filed by July 31, the U. S. Department of Commerce announced today. 

The needs of business and government for statistical material useful in planning 
especially those under the Point IV program— 


were considered in 


These call for information as of December 31, 1950, on 
the size and as of direct investments abroad, foreign earnings of companies 
United States, and data on various types of transactions between 
American parent organizations and their controlled enterprises. 
for the first time a detailed picture of how American direct investments abroad changed 
under the influence of the war and postwar expansion. 

The last census was conducted during World War Il by the Treasury Department, 
after previous surveys had been undertaken by the Department of Commerce in 1929, 


The reports will give 


direct investments are defined as business 
the United States or its possessions substantially controlled by 
This control may take many forms, including direct proprietor- 
partnerships, direct foreign branches of American business firms (or unincor- 
porated foreign operations of United States incorporated enterprises) , 
porated subsidiaries, or a minority interest in a foreign-incorporated enterprise which 
constitutes part of a controlling interest exercised by associated American investors. 
Among the criteria of a direct investment is that the United States ownerships consist 
of 25 percent or more of the voting securities of the foreign enterprise. 

The census is mandatory and reports must be filed by July 31, 1951, with the Balance 
of Payments Division, Office of Business Economics, 


foreign-incor- 


U. S. Department of Commerce, 


Forms and instructions are available from that office or may be 
obtained from the Commerce Department field offices throughout the United States. 
Each person having an interest in such a direct investment is required to file separate 
reports for each controlled enterprise or for each country in which the foreign organiza- 


According to the last census of such investments prepared by the Treasury Department, 
showing value data as of May 1943, American controlling interests in enterprises abroad 
(exclusive of investments in nonprofit organizations such as_ schools, 
churches) amounted to about $7,200,000,000. 
vested in manufacturing, about 19 percent in petroleum, 17 percent in public utilities, 9 
percent each in mining and smelting, and in trade, and 16 percent in all other industries. 

Based on data collected by the Commerce Department in recent years, it is expected 
that the new census will show a total value of American direct investments abroad of 
more than $13,000,000,000 at the end of 1950, or nearly twice the amount shown in the 
previous census, and will also show in detail both the change in the industrial com- 
position and the regional distribution of the total. 


missions, and 
Of this total, nearly 30 percent was in- 














lished in a March 1951 issue of U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Business Information 
Service under the title “Commodities for 
which Bank of Brazil will Accept Applica- 
tions for Import Licenses.’’ In addition to 
canceling the list recently issued, notice No. 
223 cancels application of the positive list 
to imports payable in pounds sterling and 
Swedish crowns. 

Importers are requested to indicate on 
their applications the form of payment, 
whether against letter of credit, sight draft 
after arrival of the merchandise, or without 
exchange cover. Applicants must also in- 
clude a declaration covering imports during 
the years 1946—49. 

Copies of the new list may be obtained 
from the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., and from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. 


SHIPMENTS VALUED UNDER $25 No LONGER 
EXEMPTED FROM IMPORT LICENSE 


Exemption from import license of ship- 
ments valued at less than US$25 has been 
canceled by the Brazilian Minister of 
Finance. The exemption had been in effect 
since August 6, 1948. An exception to the 
cancellation comprises small parcels and 
samples which in the judgment of the cus- 
toms authorities are of no commercial value. 


VALIDITY OF IMPORT LICENSES PROLONGED 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil, by notice 230 of May 22, 
1951, has prolonged for 120 days the validity 
of import licenses in effect up to and in- 
cluding May 20, 1951, except those in con- 
nection with barter transactions. 


British Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FIRST QUARTER 1951 


British Honduras entered the first quar- 
terly period of 1951 with what appeared to 
be a bright outlook toward local business 
conditions. The Government’s announce- 
ment early in January of the relaxation on 
rigid trade controls on certain dollar mer- 
chandise provided under the West Indies 
Token Import Scheme acted as a mild stim- 
ulant to general business. Merchants 
eagerly applied for import permits for dollar 
products previously unavailable. In order 
to forestall a possible unfair situation, in 
which certain leading merchants would de- 
mand almost the entire quota, the Import 
Control Director issued a notice which stated 
that such applications would be deposited 
in a special sealed box remaining open for 
the month of January. At the close of the 
period the applications would be reviewed 
by a board composed of the director and 
prominent businessmen, who would be re- 
sponsible for individual allocations. This 
policy was adapted from a supposedly simi- 
lar procedure instituted in Trinidad. 

Meanwhile, and after a more careful study, 
local businessmen grew more critical of this 
scheme and decided that only 20 percent of 
the products listed were financially worth 
considering. This conclusion was based on 
the fact that similar sterling products could 
be imported and sold at lower prices than 
Canadian or United States merchandise, 
which would necessarily be purchased with 
devaluated currency. 

Local merchants and bankers reported 
that general business conditions were satis- 
factorily maintained during the quarter and 
trade obligations were well met.- However, 
merchants experienced a shortage of mer- 
chandise after the heavy Christmas buying 
period which depleted stocks. Common 
practice has always been not to carry large 
inventories because of negligible consumer 
demand and lack of ready capital. The cur- 
rent world situation has sharply increased 
import orders and also acted as an incentive 
for local importers to meet draft payments 
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promptly. Fear of shipping shortages has 
offered further inducement. 

Cost-of-living reached an all-time high in 
February, standing at a final index figure 
of 230. Earning power for average labor 
remained almost steady at $10 to $15 (1 Brit- 
ish Honduras dollar=US{0.70) per week 
against essential living costs for a family of 
four persons averaging $22.56 per week. By 
continually stressing the unfairness of this 
financial situation, the local anti-Govern- 
ment political party, together with the local 
labor union, continued to make marked 
headway for wage demands. 


AGRICULTURE 


The new year opened with drier conditions 
than normally experienced, in January, and, 
for 5 successive months, continued with 
rainfall well below general average. Thus, 
water supplies are again severely limited, 
indicating a decided curtailment of spring 
crops, together with a shortage of forage for 
livestock. However, in all districts, planters 
took advantage of the dry conditions in 
clearing additional agricultural land. 
Through the facilities of the Marketing 
Board, the Government is encouraging rice 
and corn production in order to alleviate the 
short harvest of 1950. 


FORESTRY AND LUMBER 


The keen demand for British Honduras 
pitch pine, cedar, and mahogany continued 
and several large contracts were completed 
in March for the 1951 overseas requirements. 
Good prices were offered and lumber pros- 
pects in British Honduras were regarded as 
excellent. Sawmilling operations proceeded 
on a large scale and substantial exports 
were scheduled in April. 

Official export figures indicate the total 
lumber and log shipments in the first quar- 
ter as in table 1. 


TasBLe 1.—Lumber and Log Shipments 


From British Honduras, First Quarter 
1951 


Quen- 


Commodity tity Value 

Pine lumber (dressed) cubic feet 3, 021 $9, 162 
Pine lumber (rough) do 127,786 | 277,174 
Cedar lumber do 5, 980 11,474 
Mahogany lumber do 114, 147 | 304, 759 
Rosewood tons 36 1, 420 
Balsawood cubic feet 5, 223 3, 805 
Mahogany logs do 18, 633 55, 548 

Total 663, 342 

Source: British Honduran customs statistics. 


COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


In establishing a solid foundation, for a 
future agricultural policy, the Social Devel- 
opment Department, together with the 
Catholic Church, continues to promote and 
encourage the formation of cooperative so- 
cieties. This movement, although still lim- 
ited to larger and more accessible rural com- 
munities, affects all individual planters. 
Participation in this endeavor has immensely 
aided the smaller communities which, in 
themselves, suffer from a lack of modern 
or even practical farming knowledge. 


Cirrus INDUSTRY 


After 20 years, British Honduras is begin- 
ning to realize decided benefits from its 
number one agricultural industry. In 1950, 
citrus exports reached an all-time high, and 
the reaping of the second grapefruit crop in 
Stann Creek Valley was in full swing in April. 
Approximately 110,000 cases of canned citrus 
products were manufactured in the first 
quarter, In addition, 20,000 imperial gallons 
of barreled grapefruit juice were exported to 
the United Kingdom. Of the total cases 
canned this season, 35,000 were exported to 
Canada, and 40,000 cases of segments went 
to the United Kingdom. The remaining 
40,000 cases were awaiting shipment. Both 





the orange and grapefruit groves appear to 
be in excellent condition. Next season’s crop 
should yield an even higher average than the 
1950-51 season as rain at the height of sea- 
son was excessive. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


The principal domestic exports for the 
first quarterly period of 1951 are shown in 
table 2, and a comparison of trade in the 
first quarter of 1950 and 1951 in table 3. 


TABLE 2.—British Honduran E.wports of 
Principal Commodities, First Quarter 


1951 
| 
Commodities | Quantity Value 

Lumber, logs cubic feet 274, 790 $661, 922 
Chicle pounds 269, 784 306, 772 
Cohune kernels do 112, 649 11, 307 
Lobsters, fresh do 108, 313 19, 348 

Source: British Honduran Customs Statistics 
TABLE 3.—British Honduran Trade, First 

Quarters of 1950 and 1951, by Value 

Items 1950 1951 

Imports $1, 655, 053 $2, 419, 493 
Exports (including Guatema- 

lan transshipments) 1, 073, 846 1, O19, 743 
Import duties 261, 721 386, 333 
Entry tax 15, 892 23, 384 
Export duties 17, 032 19, 994 

Source: British Honduran Customs Stitisties 


The 1950 government accounts were closed 
at the end of February and indicated the 
following results: Expenditures (excluding 
expenditure on colonial development and 
welfare schemes and payment of subsidies) 
was $2,950,367; revenue excluding all grants 
and receipts from the United Kingdom Ex- 
chequer was $2,693,393. 

When grants-in-aid and colonial develop- 
ment and welfare receipts are taken into 
account, there was a deficit of $124,451. 
However, if allowance is made for $308,053 
that was owed on account of colonial de- 
velopments and welfare grants, at the close 
of 1950, there was, in fact, a surplus of 
$183,602. 


LABOR 


The General Workers Union, commonly 
spoken of as the GWU, intensified its cam- 
paign in demanding general wage increases. 
The steady increase in the cost of living to- 
gether with the increase in prices obtained 
by local exporters for natural products de- 
rived from the colony, resulted in the union’s 
obtaining wage raises from three leading 
employers. By forcing these employers to 
increase local wage rates, the union was of 
the opinion that smaller employers neces- 
sarily would follow suit. However, this gen- 
eral practice remains unaffected. 

A second and much discussed labor prob- 
lem has entailed the recruitment of local 
labor for the United States. The GWU pub- 
licly appealed to all workers, especially those 
unemployed, to join the union in order to 
protect themselves against labor exploita- 
tion. Discussions with the Labor Depart- 
ment, expected to arrange this possible labor 
recruitment, revealed that less than several 
hundred workers would be recruited and, in 
all instances, only from already unemployed 
laborers who stand no possibility of obtain- 
ing local employment. 


GOVERNMENT’S HOUSING PROJECT 


The Public Works Department completed 
the first housing project instituted in Brit- 
ish Honduras in February. A total of 33 in- 
dividual units offer only a negligible relief 
to the seriously overcrowded conditions 
presently existing in Belize. A member of 
the London Central Housing Committee 
made a brief survey of local conditions and 
was petitioned by the Belize City Council 
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to assist in a more elaborate housing scheme 
based on the initial efforts of the recently 
completed project. 


CHICLE, COCONUTS, AND COHUNE NUTS 


The chicle season was coming to an end 
in March, but production was better than 
in the 1949-50 season and good exports were 
achieved at satisfactory prices. 

Prices for cohune and coconut oil did not 
show the usual seasonal decline and strong 
demands are likely to maintain them at 
their high December level. Domestic pro- 
duction is still not large, but exports are 
increasing. 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


This British Governmental development 
agency in the first quarterly period com- 
menced construction on a much-needed 
hotel for the Capital city, Belize, and con- 
tinued agricultural endeavors in ramie, ba- 
nana, and cocoa projects. The banana proj- 
ect in the Stann Creek Valley District is re- 
ported to be progressing favorably and 1,000 
acres of the Lacatan variety are now in cul- 
tivation. The corporation anticipates a 
5,000 stem shipment by June 1951. This 
initial shipment is destined for the United 
States, presumably for comparison purposes 
and also to act as an indicator of the de- 
mand for this particular variety by the 
United States consumer. 

Of outstanding significance was the an- 
nouncement of the $2,000,000 livestock 
scheme, consisting of a cattle ranch and 
breeding station, combined with a dairy cen- 
ter and a sheep farm. The purpose is to 
provide the colony with a secondary means 
of income in form of meat exports. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


BUSINESS VOLUME HIGH; OTHER 
DEVELOP MENTS 


Canadian business has continued to op- 
erate at high levels. There have been scat- 
tered indications of minor dislocations, 
traceable to some shifts from civilian to 
military production, and it seems likely that 
this effect will become increasingly apparent 
in the months ahead as critical materials 
are reallocated. Prices have tended to move 
upward, and replacement time, although 
unexpectedly good for some merchandise, has 
tended in general to lengthen. Retail trade 
has continued well ahead of the dollar value 
for the samé¢ month of last year, but there 
are indications that the consumers’ buying 
rush is tapering off in the face of credit 
restrictions and the higher sales and excise 
taxes imposed by the new budget. 

Reflecting the substantial improvement in 
availability of boxcars, carloadings in April 
ran 15 percent ahead of the total for that 
month of 1950. At the request of the roads, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners in- 
creased demurrage charges, effective on April 
28. 


CONSTRUCTION AWARDS AT NEw REcorp 


The labor supply has continued to con- 
tract under the spur of the defense effort 
and the annual spring increase in construc- 
tion jobs. Construction awards during the 
first 4 months of 1951 reached the record 
height of C$603,900,000, an increase of 95 
percent over the same period of 1950. In 
view, however, of the growing shortages of 
building materials and labor in the building 
trades it seems likely that a substantial part 
of the construction planned for the first 4 
months will never get started. 

Some projects, such as dams for the gen- 
eration of electric power and runways for 
airports, will require large quantities of ce- 
ment and reinforcing steel, both of which 
are already in tight supply. Essential in- 
dustrial construction and the manufacture 
of munitions and related equipment will also 
use up additional tonnages of scarce mate- 
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rials, such as structural steel, galvanized 
steel sheet, and semi- or fully fabricated 
nonferrous metal products. Only small 
quantities will be available for other types 
of construction. It is therefore quite ap- 
parent that capital investment intentions in 
certain sectors of the economy will be limited 
and restricted by the availability of these 
important building materials. 


METALS CONTROL 


Now that the Department of Defence Pro- 
duction has been established, the informal 
arrangements with producers and distribu- 
tors that have hitherto governed the distri- 
bution of scarce materials are giving way to 
more formal controls. The Department has 
recently issued orders bringing nickel, nickel 
silver, electrical-resistance alloys, aluminum, 
primary copper, copper rod and wire, and 
brass and bronze under formal allocation 
and inventory control. The control on 
nickel and electrical-resistance alloys be- 
came effective on May 1; the other listed 
metals, on June 1. 

Generally these orders specify that after 
these dates no person may acquire these 
metals unless authorized by the Director of 
the Non-Ferrous Metals Division of the 
Department. The Department also has au- 
thority to require information regarding in- 
ventories. Certain exceptions are made for 
the use of copper for such essential purposes 
as shipbuilding, communications, the oil 
and gas industries, manufacture of aircraft 
and electronic equipment, and motor ve- 
hicles. 

These controls were preceded by a limited 
control on the use of steel, in effect since 
January 1, 1951. Under this restriction, 
specified nonessential construction users 
were prohibited from acquiring steel and 
all purchasers were obliged to certify to the 
end use of steel acquired. 

In connection with the scarcity of nickel, 
the Government has authorized the use of 
steel in chromium finish for 5-cent pieces 
on and after July 1, 1951, as a substitute for 
the further issue of pure nickel coin. 


ALBERTA OIL ARRIVES IN SARNIA 


The first shipment of Alberta crude petro- 
leum arrived at Sarnia, Ontario’s big refining 
center, on April 24. The oil was received by 
the 1,127-mile pipeline from Edmonton to 
Superior, Wis., and was shipped from Su- 
perior to Sarnia by tanker. The arrival of 
the oil at Sarnia symbolizes the liberation 
of Alberta’s great crude oil potential from 
the limitations of the Prairie Province 
market. 


Exchange and Finance 


WIDER DISCOUNT ON CANADIAN DOLLARS 


One of the features of financial conditions 
since April 1 has been an increase in the 
discount on Canadian dollars in U. 8. funds. 
This increase is credited to a combination 
of factors. Dividend payments within Ca- 
nada and dividend transfers to the United 
States were reported exceptionally large in 
April and early May. In addition, the south- 
ward movement of tourists during the first 
4 months of the year was apparently heavy, 
as the result of the substantial liberalization 
of the Foreign Exchange Control Board’s 
regulations with respect to tourist allow- 
ances. The outflow on this account is ex- 
pected to be corrected by the influx of United 
States tourists into Canada during the sum- 
mer. 

Another factor which has contributed im- 
portantly to the declining rate is the deficit 
in trade with the United States, which grew 
to more than C$142,000,000 in the first quar- 
ter. While exports to the United States in- 
creased substantially, imports skyrocketed, 
because of forward buying, stockpiling, and 
the removal of the import restrictions on 
January 1. Despite rumors to the contrary, 
the outward movement of the so-called hot 
money has not been particularly notable. 


Market sources indicate that a net inflow 
of United States capital continued during 
April and the first half of May. 


ONTARIO SELLS BONDs IN U. S. 


There was considerable market interest in 
the $50,000,000 Province of Ontario 3144-per- 
cent debenture issue floated in New York on 
May 8. The Premier of Ontario said that this 
was the first time in 20 years that Qntario 
had borrowed in the United States and that 
antiinflation measures in Canada have made 
borrowing there more difficult. An issue of 
$30,000,000 of Ontario Hydro 31,-percent 
bonds, due in 1966, offered to the public in 
April at 9914, moved slowly. The Canadian 
bond market has been dull and yields have 
risen. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TORQUAY AGREEMENTS PRESENTED TO 
PARLIAMENT 


The 16 Canadian tariff agreements ne- 
gotiated at Torquay were tabled in the House 
of Commons on May 8. The Minister for 
Trade and Commerce, Hon. C. D. Howe, in 
his statement said that from Canada’s point 
of view the negotiations were a marked suc- 
cess. He mentioned particularly the tariff 
concessions received from the United States 
on cheddar cheese, canned salmon, alumi- 
num, lead, zinc, and Douglas fir and birch 
plywood. 

Empire preference was mentioned by both 
Mr. Howe and Finance Minister Abbott, who 
also spoke. The gist of their remarks was 
that it was regrettable that the other 
countries of the British Commonwealth had 
failed to reach agreements with the United 
States; that Canada, although still a staunch 
advocate of the preference system, had 
always regarded it as a means to expand, not 
restrict, trade. 


PEANUT OIL CAKE AND MEAL ENTERED 
Duty FREE 


A new item, designated as tariff item 68B, 
is to be inserted in the Canadian tariff pro- 
viding for entry, during the period April 15 
to July 31, 1951, of “Peanut oil cake and 
peanut oil meal imported for use in the 
manufacture of animal or poultry feeds,” by 
Order in Council P. C. 1907, dated April 18, 
1951. Imports classified under this new item 
enter Canada free of duty under the British 
preferential and most-favored-nation tariffs 
and at 25 percent ad valorem under the 
general tariff. |Most-favored-nation rates 
apply to imports from the United States.] 

Before creation of this new tariff item the 
peanut oil cake and peanut oil meal specified 
were classified for duty purposes under the 
basket item of the tariff, No. 711, at 15 per- 
cent ad valorem under the British preferen- 
tial tariff, 20 percent ad valorem under the 
most-favored-nation tariff, and 25 percent 
at valorem under the general tariff. 


Dutry REDUCED ON STEEL STRIP FOR 
BanD-SAw BLADES 


A new item, designated “386 (t),” has been 
inserted in the Canadian tariff to provide 
for entry during the period April 16, 1951, 
to December 31, 1951, of “Steel strip with 
indented edges, not set, hardened, tempered, 
or ground, imported by manufacturers of 
band-saw blades to be set, heat-treated, and 
manufactured into such blade in their own 
factories,” by order in council P. C. 2027, 
dated April 26, 1951. Imports classified under 
this new item will enter Canada at 7% 
percent ad valorem under the British prefer- 
ential and most-favored-nation tariffs, and 
at 35 percent ad valorem under the general 
tariff. Most-favored-nation rates apply to 
imports from the U. S.) 

Before creation of this new tariff item 
the steel strip specified was classified for 
duty purposes under item 446a of the tariff 
and was dutiable at 10 percent ad valorem 
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under the British preferential tariff, 25 per- 
cent ad valorem under the most-favored- 
nation tariff, and 35 percent ad valorem 
under the general tariff. 


LivE-Hoc Export BAN LIFTED 


Canada’s long-standing embargo against 
the export of live hogs to the United States 
was lifted on May 3, 1951, according to an 
announcement by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture in the House of Commons on that day. 

Removal of the export control was in- 
fluenced by the absence of a British bacon 
contract this year and of any effective price- 
support program on hogs. However, it is 
not expected that opening of the border will 
lead to any large movement of live hogs to 
the United States in the immediate future. 
Canadian prices are now sufficiently higher 
than United States prices that the lifting 
of the embargo will have little or no prac- 
tical effect. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


BRANCHES OF FOREIGN BaNKS AUTHOR- 
IZED TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


The Government of Colombia has author- 
ized branches of foreign banks in Colombia 
to increase their capital without selling the 
corresponding foreign exchange to the Bank 
of the Republic, by decree No. 691, dated 
March 29, 1951. The decree provides that 
such an increase in capital may be made 
upon presentation of proof by the foreign 
bank that it has invested an equal amount 
in International Bank bonds originating 
from loans granted by the Bank to Colombia. 
Interest and amortization payments on the 
bonds, however, must be brought to Colom- 
bia and the corresponding exchange turned 
over to the Bank of the Republic. 

According to a dispatch from the U. S. 
Embassy in Bogota, dated April 16, the decree 
was drafted by visiting officials of the In- 
ternational Bank and has as its principal ob- 
jectives an increase in International Bank 
funds available for projects within Colombia 
and facilitation of increased investments in 
Colombia by foreign banks. 

The decree also provides that domestic 
banks may invest up to 10 percent of their 
capital and reserves in bonds issued by the 
International Bank. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROHIBITION OF AUTOMOBILE IMPORTS 
AMENDED 


By decree No. 900 of April 19, 1951, the 
Government of Colombia has prohibited im- 
portation of automobiles by persons entering 
the country for the purpose of establishing a 
residence. The new decree, which amends 
article 5 of decree No. 638 of March 20, 1951, 
also permits the importation of automobiles 
by foreign experts who enter Colombia in 
connection with the Point IV program. 

The most important effect of the decree is 
to prohibit the importation of cars by foreign 
businessmen and other residents, who hereto- 
fore have been able to import cars if they 
were able to pay for them by means of dollar 
balances held abroad. The new measure 
also prevents foreign companies which main- 
tain branches in Colombia from sending 
automobiles into the country, even though 
they are destined for the sole use of the 
branch office. 


SALE or USED AUTOMOTIVE PARTS PLACED 
UNDER POLICE REGULATION 


The Government of Colombia has estab- 
Ished police regulation over sales of used 
automotive parts and accessories as a result 
of a wave of thefts of such materials. De- 
cree No. 692, issued on March 29, 1951, pro- 
vides that a special license must be obtained 
before the sale of used parts and accessories 
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Foreign Service Report 
Series 


Multilithed copies of the following 
unedited reports from the Foreign 
Service of the United States are avail- 
able for consultation—not for general 
distribution—in the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade in Washington and in 
regional and certain other field offices 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce: 

No. 9: “Annual Economic Report on 
Canada—1950,” Ottawa, January 25, 
1951. 51 pp. Discusses the economic 
situation, particularly for the first 11 
months of the year. Main sections in- 
clude the international economic 
position of Canada, industrial mobili- 
zation, foreign trade, financial devel- 
opment, agriculture and fisheries, the 
principal industries, transportation, 
labor, immigration, and social welfare. 
An article based on this report, but 
giving 12-month figures, appeared in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 23, 
1951. 

No. 10: “Annual Economic Report— 
Dominican Republic—1950,” Ciudad 
Trujillo, February 7, 1951. 24 pp. 
Discusses agriculture, the population 
and agricultural census of 1950, for- 
eign trade and trade promotion, do- 
mestic trade and prices, industrial 
development, mining and mining de- 
velopments, transportation and com- 
munications, public works and con- 
struction activity, electric power and 
fuel developments, labor, public fi- 
nance and commercial banking. 

No. 11: “Annual Economic Report 
for 1950, Union of South Africa,” 
Pretoria, March 6, 1951. 68 pp. Covers 
mining and minerals, manufacturing 
and power industries, building and 
construction, employment and labor 
conditions, agriculture, internal trade, 
prices, cost-of-living, finance, banking, 
balance of payments, stock exchange, 
national budget, transportation, travel 
and tourism, trade agreements and 
controls, customs tariff, foreign ex- 
change restrictions, foreign trade, and 
financial and economic legislation. 

No. 12: “Annual Economic Review— 
Haiti—1950,” Port-au-Prince, March 
17, 1951. 49 pp. Treats of the coun- 
try’s foreign commerce, domestic trade, 
and cost-of-living, developments in 
industry and in agriculture, finance 
and banking, labor, transportation, 
trade controls and customs changes, 
and discusses the foreign economic 
missions in Haiti. 











may be engaged in and that to obtain such 
a license the applicant must prove that the 
materials were acquired legitimately. The 
special licenses are to be issued by the 
National Department of Criminal Investi- 
gation. 


Denmark 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL 


Continued inflationary pressure dominated 
the Danish economy during March and April. 
Prices continued their steady rise, reflected 
in an increase of the wholesale price index 
from 350 (1935=100) in February to 361 in 
March. The increase applied to all com- 
modity groups, except solid fuel and petro- 
leum products. Prices of lumber and paper, 
food products, iron and metal products, and 
textiles and clothing showed largest gains. 
In comparison with the March 1950 figure 
(281), the index has advanced 80 points. 
The import price index climbed 14 points 





from February to 447 in March, whereas the 
export price index declined 5 points to 304, 
owing largely to seasonally lower egg prices. 
The comparative March 1950 index figures 
were 323 and 286, respectively. This devel- 
opment of import/export prices clearly shows 
the deterioration of Denmark’s terms of 
trade, which has occurred in the past 12 
months. 
LEGISLATION 


Discussions held in March resulted in a 
compromise agreement among the four lead- 
ing political parties concerning various fi- 
nancial measures aimed at stabilizing the 
Danish economy. Although some of these 
measures were given Parliamentary approval 
in March the more significant ones, con- 
cerned primarily with extending compulsory 
savings, stabilizing prices on grain and major 
food products and tightening profit margins 
and price control, were postponed for sub- 
sequent action. The only issue which has 
thus far been referred to the Rigsdag is cov- 
ered by a bill, submitted on April 24, calling 
for extended price control as a means of 
checking inflationary price trends. No ac- 
tion on this bill has yet been taken. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports in February were valued at 506,- 
600,000 crowns, which is roughly 12 percent 
less than in January but 8 percent more 
than in February 1950. The value of ex- 
ports, 460,900,000 crowns, in February 1951 
was slightly smaller than the January figure 
but 50 percent higher than in February 1950. 
The resulting trade deficit of 45,700,000 
crowns in February this year compares with 
110,800,000 crowns in January, 146,100,000 
crowns in February 1950, and the 110,000,000 
crowns monthly average in 1950. 

Imports from the United Kingdom, Den- 
mark’s leading trading partner, in the first 
2 months of 1951, were practically equal in 
value to imports in the corresponding 1950 
period, whereas exports to that country in- 
creased by over 50 percent and exceeded im- 
ports by approximately 25 percent. Trade 
with Western Germany rose sharply, pro- 
ducing a substantial Danish export surplus 
(55,000,000 crowns). It is particularly note- 
worthy that exports to the United States (in- 
cluding shipments to the United States 
armed forces in Germany) in January-Feb- 
ruary of this year were more than twice the 
amount in the similar months of 1950. 

Danish-British trade negotiations were re- 
sumed early in April. They resulted in a 
British offer for nominal increases in prices 
of butter, bacon, and eggs from Denmark 
under current contracts. With respect to 
Danish imports from the United Kingdom, 
the British not only refused to give any guar- 
anty against further price increases, but to 
make any commitments concerning deliv- 
eries of raw materials (in such commodities 
as coal and coke, iron and steel, copper, and 
tinplate) essential to the Danish economy. 
Exceptions were made for petroleum prod- 
ucts and cotton yarns, which items the 
United Kingdom is apparently prepared to 
supply in fairly adequate quantities. 

The Danish Government has discussed the 
matter with representatives of the various 
interested trades. Agricultural circles, al- 
though far from satisfied with the British 
price offer, favor its acceptance. Industrial 
trade and labor representatives have recom- 
mended cancellation of the long-term con- 
tracts unless more favorable terms of trade 
and assurance of the supply of essential 
commodities from the United Kingdom can 
be obtained. It appears likely that the 
British price offer will be accepted, but that 
a further approach will be made to the Brit- 
ish Government concerning the supply of 
raw materials. 


AGRICULTURE 


Exceptionally heavy rainfall has delayed 
spring sowing by about 3 weeks. This de- 
lay will undoubtedly have an adverse effect 
on the year’s grain crop. The index cover- 
ing livestock production as a whole has been 
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computed at 116 (1935=100) for January 
and at 114 for February, compared with 103 
and 100, respectively, for the same months 
last year, and 107 as the monthly 1950 aver- 
age. Milk and butter production in Jan- 
uary-February was slightly greater than in 
the first 2 months of 1950; output of cheese 
rose by about 25 percent, that of pork by 
30 percent, and production of beef and veal 
by 20 percent; egg production was of about 
the same proportions as last year. Exports 
of these major items compared favorably 
with 1950 shipments. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Industrial production recovered in Feb- 
ruary the decline of the preceding month, as 
indicated by an increase in the production 
index from 167 (1935=100) in January to 
171 in February (170 in December 1950). 
The improvement applied to all principal in- 
dustries, except the food processing and 
paper and graphic industries, output of 
which remained at January’s level. The 
largest gains were recorded by the footwear 
and clothing, textile, and woodworking in- 
dustries. Production was approximately 7 
percent larger than in February 1950, for 
which month the index stood at 159.—U. S. 
EMBASSY, COPENHAGEN, Apr. 30, 1951. 


Dominican Republie 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CRUDE-RUBBER SHEETS OR SLABS: IMPORT 
DuUTIES DECREASED 


A decrease from 75 to 15 cents per net kilo- 
gram has been made in the duty levied in 
the Dominican Republic on imports of un- 
vulcanized rubber sheets or slabs, in rolls, 
such as “cushion gum,” and “camel back,” 
and similar products, used only for recapping 
automobile, truck, or other vehicle tires, ac- 
cording to law No. 2677 published in Gaceta 
Oficial of January 20, 1951. This law also 
provides in a note attached to tariff item 
No. 1045 (a) that these products or manu- 
factures will be free of all other fees or fiscal 
taxes imposed on imports. 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTy-FREE IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
FOODSTUFFS EXTENDED 


The duty-free privileges which Ecuador 
granted to imports of certain foodstuffs in 
March and April will continue to be granted 
until July 15, according to a decree of May 
12, as reported by the U. S. Embassy in Quito. 
This action extends the duty exemptions es- 
tablished in decree No. 387 of March 8, 1951 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 23, 
1951), which were to cease on May 15. The 
exemptions are applicable to imports of gar- 
lic, onions, and small onions, in containers, 
unpreserved; potatoes; beans and lentils; 
corn in grain and on cob, in containers. 


ADDITIONAL ITEMS IMPORTABLE ONLY 
WITH COMPENSATION EXCHANGE 


Several new articles have been added to 
that part of List C of the International Ex- 
change Law that may be imported into 
Ecuador only with compensation exchange, 
by resolution No. 077 of February 16, 1951, 
issued by the Monetary Board. 

A complete list of all articles appearing 
on that part of List C that may be imported 
only with compensation exchange will be 
available in a Business Information Service 
publication, soon to be issued by the Office 
of International Trade. 


GOVERNMENT Acts To STIMULATE IMPORT 
OF CRITICAL MATERIALS 


The Ecuadoran Government has taken 
several important actions to stimulate the 
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import of articles considered of critical im- 
portance to the country. It has drawn up 
two separate lists of articles, a ‘“‘List of Criti- 
cal Articles” and a “List of Especially Critical 
Articles” and has extended to each certain 
advantages. Some articles have been trans- 
ferred from List B to List A and others from 
List C to List B of the lists for application 
of the International Exchange Law of De- 
cember 1, 1951 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 23, 1951). In addition, im- 
port licenses may be obtained for all List 
A and List B articles without advance de- 
posit on the value of the merchandise. For 
List C articles foreign exchange purchased 
on the free market covering 100 percent of 
the value of the merchandise must be de- 
posited in the Central Bank at the time of 
application for the import permit. How- 
ever, for any List C articles that may be 
on the List of Critical Articles no advance 
deposit is required. At present there is only 
one List C article on the List of Critical 
Articles. 

The List of Critical Articles is composed 
of two parts. The first includes articles on 
the United States “Commodities and Mate- 
rials List for Foreign Requirements,” where- 
as the second is an additional list of articles 
drawn up by the Ecuadoran Government and 
considered of critical importance. On March 
6, 1951, the Monetary Board ruled that com- 
modities on the List of Critical Articles that 
are included in List B of the lists for appli- 
cation of the International Exchange Law 
will pay the 33-percent exchange tax at the 
time payment for the merchandise is made. 
On March 8, 1951, the Central Bank ruled 
that importers of merchandise on the List 
of Critical Articles would have to deposit 
only 25 percent of the value of merchandise 
with the Bank at the time the letter of 
credit is opened. The remaining 75 percent 
is payable by the importer at the time the 
documents arrive in Ecuador. Moreover, the 
deposit required for such purposes may be 
reduced to 10 percent by the manager of the 
Bank in “very special cases.” If the pay- 
ment for the merchandise is to be made on 
the basis of sight or time draft, the Central 
Bank will provide no credit facilities, and 
payment must be made in accordance with 
the terms of the draft. 

The Monetary Board in a resolution effec- 
tive on April 18, 1951, directed the Central 
Bank to extend special credit facilities for 
imports of commodities on the List of Espe- 
cially Critical Articles. All commodities on 
the List of Especially Critical Articles are 
also included on the List of Critical Articles 
and therefore receive the concessions ex- 
tended to the latter. The Central Bank will 
rediscount up to 100 percent the value of 
loans or letters of credits made by commer- 
cial banks for imports of commodities on 
the List of Especially Critical Articles. The 
Central Bank is to be repaid as follows: If 
financing is done by letter of credit, 25 per- 
cent of the value of the merchandise is pay- 
able when the credit is opened; if payment 
is made by sight draft or other form of col- 
lection 25 percent is payable when the mer- 
chandise arrives in Ecuador, 25 percent 
within 180 days after arrival of the merchan- 
dise, and the remaining 50 percent within 
270 days after arrival of the merchandise. 

The commercial banks are opposed to the 
Central Bank’s new policy of extending let- 
ters of credit for import of commodities 
included on the List of Critical Articles. In 
addition, it is doubtful whether the Central 
Bank’s new rediscount policy for merchan- 
dise on the List of Especially Critical Articles 
will have much practical effect, as the prin- 
cipal commercial banks will probably refuse 
as a matter of policy to take advantage of 
such operations. 

The List of Especially Critical Articles will 
be published in a forthcoming issue of 
Business Information Service, published by 
the Office of International Trade. Specific 
information concerning the List of Critical 
Articles may be obtained from the American 
Republics Division, Office of International 


Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


NEw Tax IMPOSED ON ALL IMPORTS 


A new 1-percent ad valorem tax is imposed 
on all imports into Ecuador, states a recent 
dispatch from the United States Embassy 
in Quito. This tax is calculated on the 
ec. i. f. value of the imported merchandise 
and is collected by the customhouse at port 
of importation. The Liga Ecuatoriana Anti- 
tuberculosa will receive 50 percent of the 
proceeds from this tax, and the remainder 
will be used to maintain the Ambato-Baba- 
hoyo highway, the Tupino-Maldonado high- 
way, the airports of Quito and Guayaquil, 
and the hospital of the town of Otavalo. 


Freneh Moroceo 


Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN TRADE INCREASED IN 1950 


The foreign trade of the French Zone of 
Morocco in 1950 totaled 181,700,000,000 
francs,' according to a dispatch from the U.S. 
Consulate General in Casablanca. Imports 
amounting to 115,200,000,000 francs, showed 
an increase of almost 12,000,000,000 as com- 
pared with 1949; exports, totaling 66,500,000,- 
000 francs, represented an increase of 13,000.- 
000,000 over the value of exports of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Despite the encouraging export showing, 
the trade deficit for 1950 was 48,700,000,000 
francs as against 49,800,000,000 in 1949. 

Rising world prices for raw materials and 
increases in export tonnages of more expen- 
sive foodstuffs benefited Morocco in 1950. 
The average value of each import ton in 1950 
reached approximately 62,000 francs, an in- 
crease of 5.1 percent over the 1949 value of 
59,000 francs; the average value of each ex- 
port ton in 1950 was approximately 10,600 
francs, an increase of 7 percent over the 1949 
value of 9,900 francs. 

The 1950 increase in value of exports re- 
flected to a larger extent rises in the prices 
of raw materials and semimanufactured 
goods, notably phosphates, manganese, co- 
balt and zinc ores, wool, hides and skins, crin 
vegetal and cork; and to a smaller extent, to 
the higher prices obtained for citrus fruits, 
vegetables, and canned fish. The 1950 in- 
crease in the value of imports was caused 
by the rise in volume and the higher prices 
of petroleum products, passenger cars, cotton 
textiles, foodstuffs, and other consumer 
goods. 

The most significant development of Mo- 
rocco’s 1950 trade with the several currency 
areas was the substantial increase in exports 
to the countries of Western Europe, partic- 
ularly Germany and countries of the sterling 
area. 

Morocco’s imports from the United States 
in 1950 decreased by 3,000,000,000 francs to 
9,500,000,000 francs; exports to the United 
States decreased by 200,000,000 francs ta 
1,100,000,000 francs. 

The decline in imports reflects decreases in 
imports of coal (which ceased entirely in 
1950), gasoline and Diesel and fuel oils and 
lubricants, as well as decreases in imports of 
consumer goods, principally passenger cars, 
cotton and printed textiles, and certain 
foodstuffs. Imports of capital equipment, 
particularly commercial vehicles and ma- 
chinery, showed a slight rise. 

The export decline reflected largely de- 
creases in exports of lead ore and, to a lesser 
extent, olive oil. Exports of most other 
commodities, such as manganese ore, cork, 
wool, wool rugs, chickpeas, canned sardines, 
crin vegetal, and sheep casings, showed slight 
but encouraging increases. 

Import and exchange controls are still in 
force but some liberalization of imports, 
mainly textiles, tires, and oilseeds, from 
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OEEC countries was permitted in the past 
year. 

Late in 1950 the Protectorate announced 
the allocation of official dollars for import 
from the United States of such commodities 
as passenger cars, refrigerators, and textiles. 
In addition, the percentage of the so-called 
EFAC dollar account that exporters are per- 
mitted to retain from proceeds of sales to 
the dollar area was lifted from 15 to 25 per- 
cent and regulations regarding their use 
were liberalized to permit the import of 
consumer goods and transfer of the EFAC 
account to a third person. 

[For a more detailed announcement of re- 
tentions under EFAC see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 23, 1951.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Acetic Actp REGULATIONS MODIFIED 


Regulations governing the import, sale, 
and possession of acetic acid in French Mor- 
occo have been modified, by an order of 
November 28, 1950, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of French Morocco of January 5, 1951. 
The product may now be imported or sold 
only if it has been denatured by at least 
10 grams of furfural per hectoliter of acetic 
acid. 

The new regulations do not apply to acetic 
acid intended for pharmaceutical use or 
laboratory needs, nor do they apply to acetic 
acid contained in vinegar obtained from the 
fermentation of alcohol. 

The import of acetic acid not submitted 
to denaturation is subject to special au- 
thorization by the Director of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Forests. This authoriza- 
tion must be obtained through a request 
showing the quantity and use of the product 
and bearing the name and address of the 
consignee. 


Germany. Western 


Commodity Controls 


RESTRICTIONS ON USE OF COPPER AND ZINC 


The use of copper and zinc for the pro- 
duction of certain commodities in Western 
Germany has been prohibited by two ordi- 
nances of May 4, 1951, published in the 
Bundesanzeiger of May 9. The ordinances 
take effect June 1, but producers who have 
prohibited items in process on that date are 
given 2 months to complete such processing. 
The lists of prohibited items are roughly 
similar to those in force in the United States. 

The Bundesstelle fuer Warenverkehr (Fed- 
eral Commodity Control Office) may grant 
exceptions from these prohibitions, upon 
special application, for export production 
and in cases justified on pressing economic 
or technical grounds. 

(The lists of prohibitions are available for 
inspection in the Western European Division, 
OIT, Washington 25, D. C., and the Regional 
Office of the Department of Commerce at 42 
Broadway, New York. Both lists are in the 
German language.) 


CONTROLS OVER PROCESSING, DELIVERY, 
ACQUISITION, AND STOcKS OF NONFER- 
ROUS METALS 


Controls over nonferrous metals in West- 
ern Germany were announced by an ordi- 
nance of May 4, 1951, published in the 
Bundesanzeiger of May 9 and effective May 
10. The ordinance provides that the Fed- 
eral Minister of Economics may limit the 
monthly consumption of aluminum, mag- 
nesium, copper, lead, zinc, tin, antimony, 
cadmium, cobalt, nickel, chrome, molybde- 
num, wolfram, bismuth, manganese, and 
beryllium by each producer to a specified 
percentage of the amount consumed in the 
base period of October and November 1950. 

Other provisions of the ordinance limit the 
stocks of the above metals which may be 
held by various types of enterprises engaged 
in production, processing, and distribution. 
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The Bundesstelle fuer Warenverkehr (Fed- 
eral Commodity Control Office) is authorized 
to require various enterprises to make de- 
liveries to or through certain channels in 
order to meet essential domestic require- 
ments or carry out export orders. All trans- 
actions involving the recasting of nonferrous 
metals require licensing by the Bundesstelle, 
except for transactions involving the recast- 
ing of scrap metal to be returned to the plant 
where it originated. The ordinance makes 
it illegal for industrial enterprises to deliver 
nonferrous metals to any person other than 
industrial enterprises, and forbids the acqui- 





sition of nonferrous metals for other than 
consumption in normal industrial operations 
or distribution. Monthly reports on pro- 
duction and stocks are required from all 
producers and distributors. 


IMPORT AGENCY FOR LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 
PRODUCTS CHARTERED 


Marketing controls over livestock, meat and 
meat products have been established in 
Western Germany by the Livestock and Meat 
Law, published in the Bundesgesetzblatt of 
April 27, 1951, and effective April 28. 
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Notes on Insurance in Peru 


(Prepared by Insurance Staff, Office of International Trade) 


Supervision of the insurance industry in Peru is exercised by the Superintendencia 
de Bancos, which is part of the Ministerio de Hacienda y Comercio. No company or 
individual may transact insurance in Peru without authorization from the Super- 


Insurance legislation, incorporated in general terms in the Code of Commerce, has 
been supplemented by numerous laws and decrees. Law No. 9796 of January 27, 1943, 
and Law No. 9952 of March 20, 1944, govern the establishment of insurance companies. 
Under the provisions of these laws, foreign insurers wishing to operate in Peru are re- 
quired to organize a subsidiary Peruvian corporation in which the foreign insurer can 
hold only a minority interest; furthermore, a majority of the board of directors must 
be Peruvian nationals. According to law No. 9796, insurance companies so organized 
are required to have a capital of not less than 1,000,000 soles, which must be invested 
in equal parts in Peruvian real estate and in approved Peruvian securities. 
of 100,000 soles is also required; a certificate that this sum has been deposited with 
the Caja de Depositos y Consignaciones must be submitted, along with other pertinent 
information, at the time application to operate in Peru is made to the Superintendencia 


Insurance bought by persons or companies resident in Peru from foreign insurers not 
authorized to operate in Peru is subject to a tax of one-fourth of 1 percent of the face 
value of the policy. Policyholders who violate this requirement may be fined an amount 
equal to 10 times the unpaid tax. Payment of the tax is waived if the risk insured 
abroad is such that it cannot be covered by authorized insurers in Peru. Marine insur- 
ance placed abroad is not subject to the tax. 
Insurers placing reinsurance abroad are required to obtain permission from the Super- 
intendencia de Bancos; the foreign reinsurer must possess paid-in capital and reserves 
of at least 10,000,000 soles and must be a member of the insurance association of the 
foreign country where the reinsurer is established. 

In 1949 there were 15 insurance companies reported operating in Peru, selling the 
commonly written branches of life and property insurance. In 1939 only 11 companies 
were in operation. From 1939 to 1949 paid-in capital of insurance companies increased 
about 74% times, from 7,575,000 to 57,219,000 soles. Reserves increased about 4 times, 
from 31,766,000 to 137,743,000 soles. Yearly premiums from all branches of insurance 
increased 8 times, from 13,800,000 soles in 1939 to 113,200,000 soles in 1949. 

From 1939 to 1949 yearly life-insurance premiums increased about 514 times, from 
5,161,000 to 28,264,000 soles. During the same period, by way of comparison, time de- 
posits, including savings, increased about 4 times, according to one estimate, going from 
144,000,000 soles to 617,000,000. Total life insurance in force increased almost 5 times, 
from 110,834,000 soles in 1939 to 539,909,000 soles in 1949. 

From 1939 to 1949 yearly nonlife insurance premiums increased about 10 times, from 
8,638,000 to 84,891,000 soles. The 1949 nonlife premiums were made up as follows 
(1939 nonlife premiums appear in parentheses): Fire insurance, 35,628,000 soles 
(4,630,000) ; automobile insurance, 20,357,000 soles (1,183,000) ; workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, 14,701,000 soles (1,529,000); marine insurance, 10,921,000 soles (881,- 
000) ; miscellaneous, 3,284,000 soles (415,000). 

A workmen’s compensation law (No. 1378 of 1911, as amended) is in force covering 
workers in specified industrial, construction, and transportation industries. Employers 
are liable, in case of work injury or occupational sickness, to pay compensation in an 
amount fixed by law as a percentage of the injured worker’s wage and to provide 
Pensions are increased by 50 percent if acci- 
dents are caused by lack of prescribed safety devices. The employer is not required, 
however, to take out insurance covering this liability. Insurance companies providing 
workmen’s compensation coverage are subject to special reserve investment requirements. 
It is reported that by informal agreement among the insurers, workmen’s compensation 
risks are reinsured only with companies operating in Peru. 

Social insurance legislation in Peru provides for compulsory health, maternity, old 
age, invalidity, and death insurance for obreros (workmen) earning up to 9,000 soles 
annually, and for empleados (white-collar employees). The law applying to obreros 
(Law No. 8433 of 1935, as amended), requires that contributions be paid amounting to 
6 percent of wages by employers, 3 percent by obreros and 2 percent by the Government. 
Social insurance for obreros is administered by the Caja Nacional de Seguros Social. 
The law applying to empleados (Decree Law No. 13 of 1948, as amended) temporarily 
fixed contributions at 3 percent for employers, 1.5 percent for empleados, and 0.5 percent 
for the Government. Social insurance for empleados is administered by the Cuerpo 
Organizador del Seguro Social del Empleado. Empleados, after 4 years of service with 
the same employer, are also entitled to life insurance at the employer’s expense. 


A deposit 


Reinsurance is also exempt from this tax. 
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The law provides that all meat, meat prod- 
ucts, cattle, hogs and sheep imported must 
be offered for sale to the Import and Stock- 
piling Agency for Livestock and Meat before 
clearance through customs. The agency is 
authorized, but not obligated, to purchase 
such products. If it does not exercise its 
option to buy, the products may not be 
traded or processed in Western Germany. 
The agency may oblige the importer to re- 
purchase the products from the agency at a 
fixed price, and may set up stocks. 

The same law sets up marketing regula- 
tions for domestic cattle and authorizes 
the establishment of cattle-marketing asso- 
ciations. 

The charter of the Import and Stockpiling 
Agency, a public-law corporation, was pub- 
lished in the First Implementing Ordinance 
to the Livestock and Meat Law on May 12. 


Exchange and Finance 


GOVERNMENT TO ADHERE TO TRANSFERABLE 
STERLING ACCOUNT SYSTEM 


The Western German Government has 
decided to participate in the Transferable 
Sterling Account System, according to Aus- 
senhandelsdienst of April 12, 1951. The de- 
cision is to be formalized by an agreement 
between the Bank Deutscher Laender and 
the Bank of England. 

The Transferable Account Area consists of 
a group of countries authorized by the Brit- 
ish foreign-exchange-control authorities to 
finance current international trade trans- 
actions through sterling accounts maintained 
with British banks. No special approval of 
the British authorities is required to make 
deposits to or withdrawals from these ac- 
counts, provided such transactions pertain 
to current payments for goods and services, 
and not to capital transfers. The participat- 
ing countries agree to accept payment in 
sterling from other participants in settle- 
ment of their current trade balances. 

The United Kingdom invited all OEEC 
countries to join the Sterling Transferable 
Account Area in September 1950. Other 
OEEC countries now belonging are Denmark, 
Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Aus- 
tria, and Sweden. In addition, Egypt, Ethio- 
pia, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Chile, Fin- 
land, Iran, Poland, Thailand, Spain, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the U.S.S.R. belong. Western 
Germany’s adherence is expected to increase 
its exports to certain of the latter countries 
which formerly were required to settle trade 
balances in free dollars. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL GIFT SHIPMENTS AGAIN 
PERMITTED 


Commercial gift parcels may again be 
sent to Western Germany through German 
forwarding agents for distribution to desig- 
nated individuals, according to Import Cir- 
cular 1/51, published in the Bundesanzeiger 
of April 17, 1951. 

Commercial gift shipments are defined as 
goods sent in individual parcels or in bulk 
by foreign individuals, organizations, or 
firms through German forwarding agents to 
be delivered to designated individuals in 
Western Germany free of charge, that is, 
without compensation of any kind. The 
German forwarding agent must be licensed 
by the Economics and Finance Ministries for 
his Land (State) to act as a recipient of 
gift shipments. Both bulk shipments and 
individual parcels remain subject to customs 
control until delivered to the ultimate re- 
cipients. The goods may be stored and re- 
packed into individual parcels only in free 
ports, official bonded warehouses, free zones, 
or in customs warehouses. 

The packages are subject to the same limi- 
tations as to kinds and amounts of con- 
tents as are noncommercial gifts (see For- 


EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 21, 
1949) . 


June 11, 1951 


[English translations of Import Circular 
No. 1/51 are available from the Western 
European Division, Office of International 
Trade, Washington 25, D. C.] 


Commercial Laws Digests 


WEST BERLIN CLAIMS LAW PROMULGATED 


The Berlin City Assembly promulgated a 
law on January 10, 1951, providing that per- 
sons who during the period from January 
30, 1933, to May 8, 1945, were persecuted 
because of political conviction or on racial, 
religious, or ideological grounds and thereby 
suffered damage to life and limb, health, lib- 
erty, possessions, property, or economic ad- 
vancement shall be entitled to restitution, 
according to the Verordnungsblatt fuer Ber- 
lin, of February 8, 1951. 

For the city of Berlin to be liable as res- 
titutor, claimants must have had their legit- 
imate domicile or usual residence in Ber- 
lin on January 1, 1947, or have been assigned 
to Berlin as a refugee, or, having had such 
domicile or residence, must have died, emi- 
grated, been deported, or been expelled prior 
to that date. 

Persons desiring further information con- 
cerning the Berlin General Claims Law 
should address their inquiries, including re- 
quests for copies of the law, to the Entschae- 
digungsamt, Fehrbelliner Platz 1, Berlin- 
Wilmersdorf, Germany. 


CODETERMINATION BILL PAssED By 
LOWER HOUSE 


A bill giving the employees of coal, iron, 
and steel enterprises an equal voice with 
stockholders in the election of supervisory 
boards was passed by the Lower House of 
Parliament of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many on April 10, 1951. The bill, wnich has 
been approved by the Upper House and is 
expected to become law shortiy, will apply 
only to enterprises operated in the form 
of joint-stock companies, limited liability 
companies, and mineral rights companies 
that normally employ more than 1,000 per- 
sons, or have been established as “unit com- 
panies” under the decentralization legisla- 
tion. 

The law provides that the supervisory 
boards (Aufsichtsrat) of each company are 
in general to consist of 11 members, com- 
prising 4 representatives of the stockholders 
and 1 additional member; 4 representatives 
of the employees and 1 additional member; 
and 1 additional member. The “additional 
members” may not be representatives of a 
labor organization or an employer organi- 
zation, and they may not be employed in 
or have a substantial economic interest in 
the enterprise. 

The 5 members elected by the stock- 
holders are chosen at a stockholders’ meet- 
ing in the normal manner. Two of the 5 
members elected by the employees are to 
be named, respectively, by the worker mem- 
bers and salaried employee members of the 
works council of the enterprise, and 3 by 
the national unions. If either the works 
council or the national union rejects the 
other’s choices, the decision will be made 
by the Federal Minister for Labor. 

The eleventh member is to be nominated 
by the majority of the supervisory board, 
representing a majority of the employers’ 
and employees’ delegations. Should no such 
nomination be agreed upon or should the 
stockholders’ meeting refuse to elect the per- 
sons nominated, a mediation committee of 
4 members, 2 from each group, is to be 
formed. This committee is to submit 3 
names to the stockholders’ meeting. If these 
should be rejected, the highest Land court 
is to decide whether the rejection is based 
on valid reasons; if not, the stockholders’ 
meeting must choose among the persons 
nominated by the mediation committee. If 
the reasons are upheld, 3 more names are 
submitted and the procedure repeated. If 
the reasons for rejection are again upheld, 
the stockholders are free to elect an addi- 
tional member of their own choice. 


Companies with a nominal capital of more 
than 20,000,000 Deutschemarks may establish 
supervisory boards consisting of 15 mem- 
bers. In these cases the employees elect 4 
representatives and 2 additional members; 
the employers, 4 representatives and 2 addi- 
tional members; and 3 additional members 
are chosen by a majority of the other mem- 
bers. Companies with a nominal capital of 
more than 50,000,000 marks may have 21- 
member boards, with employee and stock- 
holder representation following the same 
proportional pattern. 

The supervisory board, which is a general 
policy-making body, appoints a management 
board (Vorstand), which is concerned with 
current operations. The Codetermination 
Bill provides that a personnel director is to 
be appointed to this body by the supervisory 
board and that a majority of the employee- 
elected members must concur in this 
selection. 


India 


Economic Conditions 


CENSUS OF POPULATION 


On the basis of the census of March 1, 
1951, the population of India is provisionally 
reported as 361,822,255. The total includes 
4,370,000 for Jammu and Kashmir, where 
the census was not taken, and 560,631 esti- 
mated for certain tribal areas of Assam. Ex- 
clusive of the figures for these areas the 
total of 356,891,624 was 42,060,000, or 13.4 
percent, over the 1941-51 decade, compared 
with an increase of 39,310,000, or 14.3 percent, 
in the period 1931-41 and 27,340,000, or 11 
percent, in the 10 years 1921-31. Males 
number 183,384,807 and females, 173,506,817. 

By States, Uttar Pradesh, fifth in size with 
112,523 square miles, is the most populated, 
with a total of 63,254,118, followed by Madras 
with 56,952,332 and Bihar with 40,218,916. 
Delhi showed the largest percentage increase, 
90 percent over the 1941 census, and the 
Punjab, the smallest gain, 0.4 percent. No 
decrease was reported for any State or area. 

The consolidated census report is expected 
to be ready in 1952. 


Exchange and Finance 


APPLICATIONS FOR NEW CAPITAL ISSUES 


Some 320 applications for the issue of cap- 
ital amounting to rupees 85.08 crores were 
received by the Ministry of Finance in 1950, 
as against 387 applications for rupees 78.47 
crores in 1949. There was a fall of 17 per- 
cent in the number of applications received 
but a rise of about 8 percent, in their value 
as compared with the preceding year. 

Of applications received in 1950, 194 were 
from industrial companies for the issue of 
rupees 66.10 crores, of which 29 applications 
for rupees 6 crores were refused. The re- 
fusals in this group relate mainly to the 
issue of bonus shares by companies that 
either did not have enough reserves for cap- 
italization or desired to issue bonus shares 
on revaluation of assets. A number of ap- 
plications were also refused because they 
related to issues that did not fit in with the 
Government’s plan for industries. A total of 
126 nonindustrial companies applied for a 
capital of rupees 18.98 crores, of which 28 ap- 
plications for rupees 3.74 crores were refused, 
Banks and insurance companies formed a 
large percentage of refusals under this group. 

Fifty-three applications for issue of capital 
of rupees 4.08 crores to nonresidents were re- © 
ceived, of which 11 applications for rupees 
73.59 lakhs were refused. These refusals re- 
lated mainly to companies engaged in trad- 
ing ventures and not producing. 

1 crore=10,000,000; 1 lakh=100,000; 1 
rupee=about 21 U. S. cents.) 


REVALUATION OF RUPEE REJECTED 


During discussions of the Finance Minis- 
try’s budget, the Minister told Parliament 
that “after full examination of all relevant 
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factors obtaining generally at the moment 
we have come to the conclusion that it is not 
in the interests of the country to revalue the 
rupee.” 

Further, the Minister agreed to the Reserve 
Bank’s conclusion that if the Indian rupee 
were revalued the country would probably be 
worse off. Indian exports would suffer quan- 
titatively, total exchange earnings would 
fall, losses in export and import duties would 
be sustained, and more than 500,000,000 
rupees in revenue would have to be made up. 
Reserve bank experts had concluded that 
a 15-percent revaluation would involve a bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit of the same mag- 
nitude and a 30-percent revaluation would 
result in a deficit of 1,350,000,000 rupees. 
(1 rupee=about 21 U. S. cents.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRACTOR PARTS IMPORTED FREELY 


The import of spare parts for agricultural 
tractors is allowed freely by the Government 
of India, being covered by open general 
license. Certain parts of tractors, however, 
may also be used for automobiles and trucks, 
and imports for such use are not so freely 
licensed. That customs officials may have 
control of the end use of such imported parts, 
the Government of India hereafter will issue 
licenses (identification certificates) for such 
spare parts only to accredited agents of for- 
eign manufacturers of agricultural tractors 
who are on the approved list of the Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture of India. 


DIESEL ENGINE PARTS: IMPORTS LICENSE- 
FREE 


Imports of all parts of Diesel engines ex- 
cluded from India’s open general license No. 
XXI will be allowed clearance without li- 
censes provided they are shipped on or before 
June 30, 1951. 


DruGs AND MEDICINES: SPECIFIED ITEMS 
MustT HAVE IMporT LICENSE 


Notwithstanding that certain drugs and 
medicines, including streptomycin, are on 
open general license for import into India, 
import licenses issued by the Drugs Con- 
troller of India are required for import of 
items specified in schedules C and C (I) of 
the Drugs Rules of 1945. Import licenses 
issued under the Drugs Act are in addition to 
and distinct from the import licenses ordi- 
narily required under the import trade con- 
trol regulations and waived for items covered 
by open general license. 

The products covered by schedule C are: 
Sera, solution of serum proteins intended for 
injection, vaccines for parenteral injections, 
toxins, antigens, antitoxins, neo-arsphen- 
amine and analogous substances used for the 
specific treatment of infective diseases, in- 
sulin, pituitary (posterior lobe) extract, 
adrenaline and solutions of salts of adrena- 
line, penicillin, any other preparations in 
forms to be administered parenterally, ster- 
ilized surgical ligature and sterilized surgical 
suture, bacteriophages. 

The drugs in schedule C (I) are fish-liver 
oil and the following drugs and preparations 
thereof not in a form to be administered 


parenterally: Digitalis, ergot, adrenaline, 
vitamins, liver extract, hormones, arid 
vaccines. 


Price CEILING ON IMPORTED AUTOMOBILES 
ABOLISHED 


The current import regulations of India, 
announced on December 15, 1950, place the 
value limitation on automobiles imported in 
knocked-down condition from soft-currency 
countries at 5,000 rupees c. i. f. and from 
hard-currency countries at 7,200 rupees. 
(1 rupee=approximately US$0.21.) In view 
of recent increases in prices and freight rates, 
these price restrictions on imported motor- 
cars were waived on March 17 by Government 
notice. 
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WooLeEN-FABRIC Import LICENSES 
EXTENDED 


The validity of Indian licenses issued for 
imports of woolen fabrics containing more 
than 10 percent of wool for the period end- 
ing June 30, 1951, has been extended to 1 
year from the date of issuance. Licenses 
already issued for the shipping periods July— 
December 1950 and January-June 1951 and 
marked valid for 6 months are therefore au- 
tomatically validated for an additional 6 
months. 


EXPORT EMBARGO PLACED ON HIGH-GRADE 
CHROME ORE 


The Government of India has announced 
that as of April 12, 1951, a prohibition was 
placed against the exportation of high-grade 
chrome ore, defined as ore containing 45 per- 
cent or more chromic oxide (CR,O,). Ore be- 
low 45 percent may still be exported, provided 
an export license application is submitted, 
together with a consignee’s order and an ap- 
propriate Treasury certificate, through the 
Iron and Steel Controller in Calcutta and the 
export is recommended by that officer. 


Iraq 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ECONOMIC AGREEMENT WITH LEBANON IN 
EFFECT 


The Iraq-Lebanese Economic Agreement 
ratified by law No. 25 of 1951, and published 
in Official Gazette No. 2969 of May 3, 1951, 
provides that the two parties grant each 
other most-favored-nation treatment and 
agree to admit duty-free a number of locally 
produced commodities, most of which are 
agricultural. The agreement gives Lebanon 
the right to open nonresident accounts trans- 
ferable in Iraq and also authorizes the 


Banque de Syrie et du Liban in Beirut to . 


convert into pounds sterling at the end of 
every 6-month period any credit balance over 
100,000 Iraqi dinars. No Lebanese method 
of payment is provided because Lebanon has 
a free-money market. 


Ireland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TERMINATION OF IMPORT PROHIBITION 
ON APPLES 


The Minister of Agriculture has issued an 
order which revokes, as of April 16, 1951, the 
prohibition on the importation of raw ap- 
ples. Accordingly, from that date, fresh ap- 
ples may be imported from any country 
without need of obtaining an import 
license. 

The order also provides that the control 
of imports of raw apples grown in countries 
other than Great Britain, Northern Ireland, 
the Channel Islands, or the Isle of Man may 
at any time be reimposed during “control 
periods” fixed by the Minister under the 
order. 


Import QuoTA For SPARK PLUGS 
ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
announcing that spark plugs and component 
parts thereof may be imported from all 
countries to a number of 50,000 during the 
period May 1, 1951, through October 31, 1951. 
Permission was granted for the importation 
of a similar number in the period which ex- 
pired April 30, 1951. 


Italy | 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH AUSTRIA 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.’’) 





Japan 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL 


The effects of inflation were manifest in 
every aspect of the Japanese economy in 
April. Although industry and mining, as 
well as timber production boomed and in- 
dexes for April showed record outputs, the 
textile industry had already taken a tem- 
porary set-back through shrinking markets 
and inflation’s toll was apparent in other 
industries where strikes were directed at 
closing the gap between prices and the cost 
of living. Although the import trade burst 
all bounds during March and was expected 
to be larger in April, importers were cau- 
tious in taking up available exchange. Ex- 
ports lagged so far behind that inflation’s 
influence was clearly apparent, as the yen 
had lost considerable value abroad. ‘“Spe- 
cial procurement” also declined. 

Although the Governor of the Bank of 
Japan recognized the danger of rampant in- 
flation and not only spoke out against it sev- 
eral times but tightened commercial credit, 
the Government’s official policy on the whole 
was one of relaxation of economic controls. 
The laissez-faire approach was publicly con- 
firmed by the Prime Minister and others, who 
received a vote of confidence in the April 
local elections. 


INDUSTRY, POWER, AND MINING 


Industrial production indexes for April 
are not yet available but are expected to 
show levels above those of the preceding 
month, which registered substantial in- 
creases over February. The over-all produc- 
tion index for March was 126.8, as compared 
with 113.0 for February (1932-36— 100). 

Textile prices, which had advanced re- 
markably in the last half of 1950 and early 
1951, slumped heavily, largely in reaction to 
the prospects of a large world cotton crop. 
A number of high-priced export contracts 
were canceled, resulting in serious losses, 
Manufacturers tended to be sanguine about 
the price fall, finding the market “still good” 
and believing price adjustment inevitable. 

Reorganization of the electric-power in- 
dustry, a highly controversial issue in the 
industry for several years, was effected on 
May 1 with dissolution of the then-existing 
10 power companies and inauguration of 9 
new integrated regional companies. It 
seemed likely that much time would pass 
before the new companies achieved full effi- 
ciency and internal harmony. 

The general mining index for March rose 
to 128.8, as compared to February's 98.6—a 
reflection of the recovery of the coal-mining 
industry from February's strike and the con- 
tinued high demand for mine products since 
the beginning of the war in Korea. April 
and May production, however, were expected 
to reflect a strike beginning on April 27 at 
mines that furnish approximately 90 per- 
cent of the metallic ores mined in Japan. 
Production of all ores will be seriously 
affected. Consumers hold stockpiles of 
almost all metals, although sulphur is in 
short supply. 


FINANCE AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Although no over-all controls on the 
economy were contemplated by the Gov- 
ernment, the Governor of the Bank of Japan, 
calling for a curtailment of speculation and 
greater efforts by industry to rationalize, 
repeatedly warned against the dangers of 
inflation. Commercial banks followed con- 
siderably more caution in extending loans, 
including those for foreign trade. The 
general inflationary trend caused a conserva- 
tive approach to the use of the U. S. Aid 
Counterpart Fund, and the sterling usance 
system was suspended and yen financing of 
sterling area imports was handled by the 
Bank of Japan. 


SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING, AND FISHING 


Japanese spokesmen expressed concern 
over reports that some groups abroad wished 
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to place restrictions on Japan’s shipping and 
shipbuilding. Foreign opposition to an ex- 
panded Japanese merchant marine, they 
stated, would appear to stem from fear that 
Japanese shippers would undercut con- 
ference freight rates. They were ready, they 
asserted, to join international freight con- 
ferences, and moreover because of high costs 
of operation and of new shipbuilding were 
no longer in position to be a “menace” to 
foreign merchant marines. To carry even 
50 percent of the 26,000,000 tons of import- 
export trade estimated for 1953, Japan would 
need more than 1,000,000 gross tons of addi- 
tional shipping. The industry could not 
hope to obtain this much new shipping, 
it was stated, without foreign financial 
assistance. 

During April the Government Fisheries 
Agency announced a plan for reducing the 
coastal fishing fleet that would be accom- 
plished through national indemnification of 
large numbers of trawlers. After April no 
new trawlers would be licensed and in the 
next 5 years almost half of the total trawlers 
would be withdrawn from fishing operations. 
This program, which would affect the trawler 
fleet only, is still in the planning stage, no 
money having been appropriated for the plan 
and no formal legislation submitted. 

The Fisheries Agency also ordered a 10-day 
cessation of operations by some 800 trawlers 
fishing in the East China and Japan Seas. 
The halt was called because of a recent large 
increase in the number of violations of the 
so-called MacArthur line, beyond which 
Japanese fishing vessels are not permitted to 
operate. Although representatives of the 
fishing industry opposed the restriction, the 
Agency stood firm in its disciplinary mea- 
sure, an indication of the Government’s con- 
cern over increasing friction between Japan 
and neighboring countries regarding Japa- 
nese violations of area limits established by 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers. 

In line with current efforts to restore 
control and administration of the economy 
to the Japanese Government, the Foreign 
Investment Board, an Occupation Agency, 
was abolished and an important part of 
its final responsibility for review and ap- 
proval of foreign-investment arrangements 
was transferred to the Foreign Investment 
Commission of the Japanese Government 
(see following item). 

The Government and importers followed 
a remarkably more cautious policy in out- 
lays of foreign exchange under the new 
April-June foreign exchange budget, which 
calls for imports of $455,600,000. Only a 
part of the ‘$160,000,000 already made avail- 
able by the Foreign Exchange Control Board 
had been taken up by importers, as effec- 
tive demand was far less than available ex- 
change. The Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry warned exporters that prices 
must be reduced and cautioned against spec- 
ulative commitments contracting for imports 
in advance of announced budgets. The early 
establishment of a Japanese Government 
Overseas Agency in Washington will repre- 
sent another important step in gaining trade 
Tepresentation abroad. 

An important development during the 
month was the preparation for negotiation of 
a new over-all payments arrangements with 
the sterling area. In arriving at its position, 
the Government had to consider the vital 
issue as to whether Japan would insist upon 
retaining the “dollar clause,” representing 
in essence the right of Japan to demand con- 
vertibility for accumulated sterling credits. 
The far-reaching effects of the final position 
to be agreed to between the two countries 
created widespread discussion of advantages 
and disadvantages for Japan of “member- 
ship” in the sterling area. The issue was one 
of “hard” versus “soft” currency for Japan. 

The revised Japan-Korea trade plan con- 
cluded early in the month called for pur- 
chases by Japan from Korea totaling $16.- 
000,000, whereas Korea was scheduled to buy 
$32,000,000 worth from Japan, primarily for 
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textiles, wood and paper, nonferrous metal 
products, and ferrous products. 

Financial and trade agreements with the 
Netherlands, negotiated in January, were 
signed during the month. These called for 
$7,300,000 in trade in each direction during 
the calendar 1951. (See May 28, 1951, issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY) .—Office of 
U.S. PoLiricaL ApvisEr, Tokyo, May 14, 1951. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


JAPANESE GOVERNMENT TO HAVE More RE- 
SPONSIBILITY FOR FOREIGN BUSINESS AND 
INVESTMENT ACTIVITIES 


SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Al- 
lied Powers) recently announced the disso- 
lution of its Foreign Investment Board and 
the transfer of greater responsibility for for- 
eign business and investment activities to 


bentures; engaging in banking, insurance, 
and related activities; and engaging in the 
professions. SCAP’s Legal Section will ex- 


ercise general surveillance over these by 


post-review of contracts validated by the 
Japanese Government’s Foreign Investment 
Commission. 


Direct operational responsibility by SCAP, 


involving receipt and review of applications, 
will be exercised when an applicant intends 
to: Do business primarily with Occupation 
personnel in return for foreign exchange; dis- 
seminate mass information media, such as 


motion pictures or publications; or engage 
in business activities relative to aviation. All 
applications for acquisition of property and/ 
or property rights by foreign Governments 
also require approval by SCAP. Applications 
for permission to engage in any of these ac- 
tivities should be made direct to Legal Divi- 
sion, General Headquarters, SCAP. 


the Japanese Government. This action elim- 
inates SCAP from operational control in 
most aspects of the foreign investment field. 
Heretofore this Board received applications 
involving business and investment activities 
requiring validation or approval by SCAP 
(for a summary of these and other legal re- 


Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ECONOMIC AGREEMENT WITH IRAQ IN 


quirements for establishing and operating a EFFECT 

business in Japan, see the Department’s In- 

ternational Reference Service publication aut item appearing under the heading 
entitled “Establishing a Business Under the req.) 

Laws of Japan,” Vol. VII, No. 114, December . 

1950). Mexico 


Under the terms of SCAP’s General Order 
No. 10 the Japanese Government’s Foreign 
Investment Commission now has complete 
operational responsibility for the receipt and 
approval or disapproval of all applications 
of foreign nationals or foreign-controlled 
firms. These involve the following: Acquisi- 
tion of property and/or rights, including 
Japanese-owned patents or industrial rights; 
foreign investments in kind, shares, or de- 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


By a Presidential Decree signed on April 
17, 1951, and published and effective on May 
4, 1951, the following modifications are made 
in the Mexican import tariff (former rates 
of duty are shown in parentheses.) 


Duty 
Tariff Ad valorem 
fraction Description and dutiable unit Specific (pesos) (percent) 
6.12.22 Copper sulphate, gross kilogram _.._...............-...-.-----------.--- Exempt (0.01)-...... ————(5) 
6.30.20 Arsenites or arsenates of copper and those not specified; and insecticide Exempt (0.05)_.__.__- Aa, 
preparations thereof, legal kilogram. 
6.30.22 Arsenites or arsenates of magnesium, calcium, or lead; and insecticide Exempt (Exempt)... ———(5) 
preparations thereof, legal kilogram. 
6.30.24 Nicotine sulphate and insecticide preparations thereof, legal kilogram... Exempt (Exempt)... —————(5) 


6.30.26 Insecticide preparations with a base of DDT, provided the mixture con- Exempt (0.05)_.._.__- ————(5) 
tains less than 40 percent of this product, legal kilogram. 

6.30.27 Insecticide preparations with a base of DDT, provided the mixture con- Exempt (Exempt) 
tains from 40 to 70 percent of this product, legal kilogram. 

6.30.31 Cardboard or other inert substances, impregnated with hydrocyanic acid Exempt (0.05)_........ ————(5) 
and other fumigants, legal kilogram. 


-. ——(5) 


By a Preidential Decree signed on March 
30, 1951, published on May 7, and effective 
5 days thereafter, the following modifica- 


tions are made in the Mexican import tariff 
(former rates of duty or status are shown in 
parentheses) : 


Duty 
Tariff Ad valorem 
fraction Description and dutiable unit Specific (pesos) (percent) 
3.23.08 Abolished. (This fraction formerly covered, ‘“‘black graphite,’ and was 
dutiable at 0.06 peso per gross kilogram and 40 percent ad valorem.) 
3.23.21 Black graphite containing more than 90 percent graphite carbon, gross 
REE Seki ene uk Re A Same Te SE REE Se a. eS 0. 03 20 


(This is a new fraction.) F 
3.23.22 Black graphite containing up to 90 percent graphitic carbon, gross kilo- 
gram ___. we cn decd ln bea evn © ih tral dns ass pio canna Oa lap eh eg lee 0. 06 40 
(This is a new fraction.) 
6.00.10  Acatin mGbh, mre I one ise i ch 2 i icin tiene eden ue ae 
(This fraction formerly included the phrase ‘“‘not denatured.’’) ” 
6.00.11 Abolished. (This fraction formerly covered “acetic acid, denatured, with 
at least 2 percent creosote’ did was dutiable at 0.50 peso per legal kilo- 
gram and 40 percent ad valorem.) E 
7.51.00 Paper of the natural color of the pulp, called ‘‘Kraft,’”’ having a resistance 
in the ‘*Mullen” apparatus of not less than 2,500 grams per square centi- 
meter for every 100 grams of weight per square meter, gross kilogram - - _- 
(This fraction formerly included the phrase ‘‘weighing more than 100 
grams per square meter’’, immediately after the word ‘‘kraft.’’) 


1. 50 (same) 50 (same) 


0. 40 (same) 45 


The following Mexican import classifica- 


signed on April 4, 1951, published on May 8, 
tions are modified by a Presidential Decree 


and effective 3 days thereafter: 


Duty 
Tariff ‘ Ad valorem 
fraction Description and dutiable unit Specific (pesos) (percent) 
2.10.18 Abolished. (This fraction formerly covered “hulled oats, even if tritu- 
rated’’ and was dutiable at 0.20 peso per gross kilogram and 20 percent 
ad valorem.) 
2.10.40 Hulled oats, not sprouted or triturated, gross kilogram_-_.-._.--...------. 0.15 16 
(This is a new fraction.) F ? 
2.10.41 Hulled oats, sprouted or triturated, gross kilogram __-_......-.-.--.---.- 0. 20 20 
(This is a new fraction.) 
May 4, and effective 3 days thereafter the 
following modifications are made in the Mex- 
ican export tariff (former rates of duty or 
status are shown in parentheses) : 


EXPORT TARIFF CHANGES 


By a Presidential Decree signed on April 
13, 1951, published in the Diario Oficial of 


15 





Tariff 
fraction 


70-16 Glass tubes, gross kilogram ___- 
(This is a new fraction.) 


81-28 Collapsible tubes of lead, tin, or alloys of these metals, gross kilogram 
(Abolished on Feb. 27, 1951, and now reinstated.) 


The following new classifications are es- 
tablished in the Mexican export tariff, ac- 
cording to a Presidential Decree signed on 


Tariff 
raction Description and dutiable unit 


Description and dutiable unit 
70-15 Flasks and ampoules manufactured with glass tubes, gross kilogram 
(Formerly included glass tubes now covered by fraction 70-16.) 


Duty 
Ad valorem 


Specific (pesos) (percent) 


Exempt (Exempt) -.- 
Exempt 


Exempt 


April 3, 1951, and published and effective on 
May 7 (former rates of duty or status are 
shown in parentheses) : 
Duty 
Specific Ad valorem 
(pesos) (pe reent 


28-74 Tubers, roots, cuttings, and parts of plants, even if pulverized, containing 
saponins, whose gluconic grouping is a steroid, considering as such those 
whose saponin content is identifiable by the following test: A concentrated 
alcoholic solution of the plant is placed in a watch glass and a drop of sul- 
phuric acid is allowed to slide over the surface of the solution; if a reddish 
yellow line develops, the liquid contains saponins, gross kilogram ______- 100 


(This is a new fraction.) 


28-98 Plantsand parts thereof used in industry, except those included in fraction 


28-74, not specified, gross kilogram 


( The phrase ‘‘except those included in fraction 28-74 has been added.) 
66-40 Extracts in any state for manufacturing pharmaceutical products contain- 


Exempt 
(Exempt) 


ing saponins whose gluconic grouping is a steroid, considering assuch those 
whose saponin content is identifiable by the following test: A concentrated 
alcoholic solution of the plant is placed in a watch glass, and a drop of sul- 
phuric acid is allowed to slide over the surface of the solution; if a reddish 


yellow line develops, the liquid contains saponins, gross kilogram 


(This is a new fraction. 


Export TARIFF MODIFICATIONS— 
CORRECTION 
The following item was published in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 14, 1951, but 
because that article contained several errors 
it is being republished in its correct form: 


Tariff 
fraction 


kinds, gross kilogram. 


Description and dutiable unit 


11-01 Fresh refrigerated fish, not specified, gross kilogram 
57-91 Labels with characters made of thread on ribbons or fabrics of fiber of all 


a 500 


By a Presidential Decree signed on Febru- 
ary 26, 1951, published in the Diario Oficial 
of April 2, and effective on April 6, the fol- 
lowing modifications are made in the Mex!i- 
can export tariff (former rates of duty or 
status are shown in parentheses) : 


Duty 
Specific Ad valorem 
(pesos) (percent) 
0.01 (0.03 per net kg.) (10) 


Exempt (mew) ....-.....- 


71-18 Splits (carnaza) prepared with a finish resembling hide: 


Containing industrial trade-marks at least 20 centimeters in diameter, 


stamped with indelible ink and spaced no more than 60 centimeters 
apart, indicating that they are splits, gross kilogram. es 
Not stamped with registered trade-marks or if such stamps do not indi- 


cate that they are splits, gross kilogram _---- 


71-26 Manufactures of splits (carnaza) prepared w ith a finish resembling hide, 


of all kinds, not specified: 


Stamped with indelible ink or printed in any irradicable form with in- 
dustrial trade-marks which are visible, indicating that they are manu- 


factured from splits, gross kilogram 


Not stamped or printed with industrial trade-marks or ‘if sueh st: amps 


Exempt (new) 1 
Exempt (new) 5 
— Exempt (new) 1 


Exempt (new) 5 


do not indicate that they are manufactured from splits, gross kilogram. 


CoTTON EXPORT EMBARGO LIFTED 


A Mexican Ministry of Economy resolu- 
tion published in the Diario Oficial of May 
8, 1951, and effective therewith, states that 
raw cotton, with or without seeds, fractions 
26-10 and 26-11, no longer requires an ex- 
port permit. Export control had been re- 
moved on March 1, 1951 (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of March 12, 1951) but was 
reimposed in the form of a complete em- 


Tariff fraction 


bargo on exports, effective on March 14, 
1951. 


Ap VALOREM ExporT SURTAX REDUCED FOR 
CERTAIN ITEMS 


The Mexican 15 percent ad valorem export 
surtax is reduced for the following classifi- 
cations by the percentages indicated, ac- 
cording to a Presidential Decree signed on 
April 11, 1951, and published and effective 
on May 4: 


Percentage 


Description reduction 

70-13 Glass or crystal manufactured in‘any form, not specified _____- 80 

70-14 Plate glass even if mounted; and safety glass formed by cementing together two panes of glass. 80 

70-15 Flasks and ampoules manufactured with glass tubes_- a LSS ee ae 80 

79-78 Cones or bells of wool or hair felt for the manufacture of hats_______- otc Ree ep eeda } RS 80 
85-79 Separate pieces of machinery, not specified: 

Only for molds used for the manufacture of artefacts of moldable sine Ss wane of iron 
or steel or containing other metals 3 a 80 


EXPLOSIVES REQUIRE IMPORT PERMITS 


The following classifications require a per- 
mit before they may be imported into Mexico, 
according to a resolution signed by the Min- 
ister of Economy on April 21, 1951, and pub- 
lished and effective on May 7: 


Tariff 

fraction Description 

6.05.01 Nitrobenzine or essence of mirbane, nitro- 
naphthalene and nitrotoluene. 

9.25.00 Dynamite. 

9.25.01 Gunpowder used in mines. 

9.25.02 Gunpowder with a base of pyroxylin or nitro- 
cellulose. 

9.25.03 Gunpowder, not used in mines, with a base of 
carbon, sulphur, and alkaline nitrates. 


9.25.10 Fulminates of mercury or silver. 

9.25.11 Nitrocellulose, pyroxylin, or guncotton in a 
filiform state. 

9.25.12 Nitroglycerine. 

9.25.90 Explosives, not specified. 

9.26.00 Explosive caps for dynamite. 

9.26.01 Percussion caps for arms and cartridges. 

9.26.02 Matches and fuses used in mines. 

16 


RULES FOR EVALUATING MERCHANDISE 
AMENDED 


An amendment to the reules established 
by the Mexican Government for determina- 
tion of official valuations on imports for ad 
valorem duty purposes provides that if for- 
eign wholesale prices are substantially lower 
than domestic prices or are below domestic 
costs of production, the Ministry of Finance 
and Public Credit shall base Official valua- 
tions on local costs of production or local 
wholesale prices rather than on the lower 
foreign prices. This amendment was accom- 
plished by a Presidential directive published 
in the Diario Oficial of May 4, 1951. (The 
Mexican tariff provides that the ad valorem 
portion of import duties shall be levied on the 
invoice value or Official valuation, whichever 
is higher.) 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 11, 1948, for original announcement 
of rules and establishing official valuations. | 





Netherlands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ETHYL-ALCOHOL IMPORT FEES ESTABLISHED 


Persons importing spirits (products con- 
taining ethyl alcohol except malt wine) be- 
fore June 1, 1951, have to pay an import fee 
to the Agricultural Equalization Fund on the 
basis of 20.30 guilders per hectoliter of 100- 
percent pure ethyl alcohol if such spirits are 
for domestic use or manufacture, according 
to a regulation by the Netherlands Ministry 
of Agriculture, published in Nederlandse 
Staatscourant No. 72 of April 13, 1951, and 
effective as of April 14. (1 guilder=$0.26.) 

Spirits to be used in the manufacture of 
beverages for export are subject to a fee of 
10.30 guilders on the same basis, and spirits 
to be reexported without having undergone 
manufacture are exempt from these fees. 


PRODUCTS CONTAINING SUGAR: NEw 
ExXPorT FEES ESTABLISHED 


Products containing sugar (except sweet- 
ened condensed milk) have been made sub- 
ject to certain fees upon exportation, by a 
regulation published by the Netherlands 
Ministry of Agriculture in the Netherlandse 
Staatscourant No. 70 of April 11, 1951. The 
fees amount to 35.25 guilders per 100 kilo- 
grams of sugar content for exports to coun- 
tries that pay in United States dollars or in 
dollars considered the equivalent of United 
States dollars, and 41 guilders for exports 
to all other countries, and are effective as of 
April 19, 1951. (1 guilder=$0.26.) 

A refund of 13.75 guilders per 100 kilo- 
grams of sugar used in the product to be 
exported will be granted if the exporter can 
prove that the sugar was purchased on the 
basis of 80 guilders per 100 kilograms. 


Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ALL IMPORTERS Must REGISTER 


All importers in Pakistan have been re- 
quested to register with the Chief Controller 
of Imports and Exports, in order that this 
officer may build up a complete file of organi- 
zational structure, personnel, sole agencies 
held, and capital invested in foreign firms. 
The Controller will consider this information 
in granting licenses. 


a 
Spain 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 


Cost of living reached a new high on the 
list of Spanish economic problems in March. 
It was a chief topic of discussion and recom- 
mendation at the Syndicates’ Second 
National Congress of Workers held on March 
6-10 and the basic cause, in the opinion of 
most Spaniards and foreign observers, of the 
general work stoppage in Barcelona which 
began on March 12. 

The Barcelona disturbances, the greatest 
in Spain since the end of the Civil War, para- 
lyzed the city’s normal life and led to 
numerous violent incidents. Factories, of- 
fices, and stores were closed when employees 
did not report for work or when threatened 
by groups that roamed about the city. By 
March 14 the city was virtually back to 
normal and factories had resumed opera- 
tions. Practically none of the workers were 
discharged because of their activities. The 
Government attributed the strike and dis- 
orders to “subversive attempts organized out- 
side of Spain” using the “difficulties of 
living” as a pretext. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


The Syndicates’ Second National Congress 
of Workers was principally occupied with 
working conditions, social security, workers’ 
standard of living, and economic-social 
changes affecting employers and employees. 
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Discussions emphasized the high cost of liv- 
ing, and most of the recommendations sug- 
gested that the Government amend various 
laws to increase the family’s real income. 
Franco told the delegates that he recognized 
the existence of some social injustices accu- 
mulated through the centuries and many 
others caused by speculators. Stating that 
the standard of living can be raised only by 
creating additional employment and wealth 
through increased production, he promised 
to attempt to solve the worker’s problems 
raised in the Congress. 

On March 13 the Cortes approved a law 
projected by the Council of Ministers rais- 
ing salaries of practically all State civilian 
employees about 30 percent, retroactive to 
January 1, 1951. Increases were in line with 
those ordered for private employees last year. 
The impact of rising prices continued to be 
felt in the wholesale and retail trades. Sales 
volume shrunk as consumers saw the gap 
widen between cost of living and income. 
Trade circles in general considered business 
definitely worse than at the same time last 
year. Purchasing power was estimated to be 
at the lowest level since the Spanish Civil 
War. Customary Easter buying failed to 
materialize and merchants were uneasy 
about prospect for the near future. 

Many were reported hard-pressed and 
barely able to meet their financial commit- 
ments. The Barcelona disturbances hurt 
trade in that area, whereas Seville and other 
places visited by large numbers of tourists 
during Holy Week enjoyed improved busi- 
ness. 


AGRICULTURE 


Good weather and ground moisture con- 
tinued to increase the optimism of Govern- 
ment officials for increased production of 
cereals, olives, almonds, grapes, and row 
crops. Although pastures in the northern 
part of Spain were retarded during the early 
winter months, the advent of warmer 
weather, with ample ground moisture prom- 
ised good grazing conditions. 

Export-Import Bank loan developments 
affecting agriculture included the announce- 
ment of a $5,000,000 wheat credit, a call for 
competitive tractor bids by the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce, and the arrival of 
9,000 metric tons of ammonium sulfate from 
Germany. 

The several Regional Agrarian Congresses 
convening in March recommended that pro- 
duction and prices be freed from Govern- 
ment intervention. The National Agrarian 
Congress is expected to be held in Madrid 
the first week in August. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial users of coal, especially the steel 
industry, felt the effects of the coal shortage. 
According to some private estimates, iron 
and steel production was down to 60 to 65 
percent of normal. Plants in general suf- 
fered from shortages of raw materials, espe- 
cially the important textile industry. Lack 
of crude rubber caused the Government to 
order factories to use 50 percent reclaimed 
rubber in the production of passenger tires. 

Electric power conditions continued to 
improve throughout Spain and the last re- 
maining restrictions on power use in the 
Catalonia area were lifted late in the month. 
Water reservoirs throughout the country 
were at 71 percent of capacity at the month’s 
end, a new high in the recorded history of 
Spain. Electric power reserves increased 
from 475,000,000 kw.-hr. to 728,000,000 kw.- 
hr. This figure was also a record, and fur- 
ther improvement may be expected as heavy 
shows continue to melt in the mountains. 

A virtual embargo was placed on exports 
of wolfram about the middle of the month, 
pending formation of a new control com- 
mission composed of producers, intermedi- 
aries, and Government officials to augment 
production and exports of wolfram ore under 
the so-called Operation W. At the month’s 
end the embargo was still in effect, and no 
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official decree establishing the new commis- 
sion had been issued. 

Spanish mercury sales continued to be 
limited to small lots, and the f. o. b. export 
price remained at $200 a flask throughout 
the period. Demand was reported steady. 

Demand for Spanish lead continued 
strong, and pig lead export prices rose from 
22 to 23.5 cents (U. S.) a pound during the 
month. Smelters were hard pressed to meet 
a large backlog of export orders. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Little of interest occurfed in financial 
and fiscal affairs. Supplementary appropria- 
tions to a total value of 239,600,000 pesetas 
were granted to the Ministry of the Army to 
cover the increased cost of wages and sup- 
plies during the current year. The Gov- 
ernment decided to advance funds for the 
payment of interest coupons and amortiza- 
tion of bonds held by Spanish nationals in 
Cia. Hispano Americana de Electricidad 
(CHADE) pending the outcome of negotia- 
tions to solve the managerial difficulties of 
this important company, which operates ex- 
clusively in Argentina. 

New special exchange rates and modifica- 
tion of some existing rates were announced 
for various export commodities. The most 
important of these were the increase for 
rayon manufactures, from the Official rate 
of 10.95 pesetas to 32.85 pesetas to the dollar 
and for red oxide, which, moved up from 
19.71 to 21.90 pesetas to the dollar. 

The peseta on the free-exchange market 
of Madrid and in the Tangier market showed 
no appreciable change but continued at 
39.875 pesetas and 52.40 pesetas, respectively, 
to the dollar. Trading on the stock exchange 
fell off considerably and lower prices for in- 
dustrial and commercial shares generally pre- 
vailed. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The Spain-Iceland commercial agreement 
was extended to December 31, 1951, and 
greatly increased trade between the two 
countries was expected. It was reported that 
a trade agreement with Brazil was being 
negotiated, and it was hoped that Brazilian 
cotton, paper, beans, and sugar would be 
exchanged for various Spanish products.— 
U. S. Empassy, MAprip, Apr. 18, 1951. 


Exchange and Finance 


ARTIFICIAL PEARLS: SPECIAL EXCHANGE 
RATE ESTABLISHED 


A special exchange rate of 32.85 pesetas 
to the. dollar has been established for ex- 
ports of artificial pearls from Spain, effective 
on April 15, 1951, states a dispatch of April 
24, from the U. S. Embassy in Madrid. 

Exports of these products formerly were 
subject to the basic rate of 10.95 pesetas to 
the dollar. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WOLFRAM: NEW CONTROL MEASURE 
ESTABLISHED 


A new control program for wolfram and its 
derivatives, called “Operation W,” was set up 
in Spain by a decree published in the Span- 
ish Official Bulletin of April 21, 1951, states a 
dispatch of April 27 from the U. S. Embassy 
in Madrid. 

The stated purposes of this measure are 
to increase production of wolfram ore and 
industrial products derived therefrom; and 
to supply the wolfram mining and process- 
ing industries with necessary equipment and 
machinery. 

Operation W is to include all producers, 
warehousers, and concentrators of wolfram 
ore, and industrial organizations processing 
wolfram into industrial products. 

The decree provides for the creation of a 
seven-member Executive Commission to 
carry out its provisions. This commission is 
given broad control powers, including the 
power to set domestic, as well as export, 
prices; process export licenses; process im- 


port licenses for machinery and equipment; 
assure domestic supplies of wolfram ore and 
derivatives; distribute percentages of foreign 
exchange placed at its disposal for the pur- 
pose of developing the mining and processing 
of wolfram; promote domestic production of 
ferrotungsten; assure a steady flow of ore 
to meet export commitments agreed to by 
higher authorities; install warehouses at 
ports to facilitate wolfram exports; super- 
vise internal transportation of wolfram by 
issuance of transport licenses; and license 
warehouse operators and concentrators of 
ore. 

Five percent of the foreign exchange de- 
rived from the exportation of wolfram is to 
be made available to the commission for the 
importation of raw materials and equipment 
required by the wolfram mining or process- 
ing industries. 

The new Operation W is to take effect as 
soon as the Executive Commission is cre- 
ated. It is reported that the membership 
of the new commission is about complete. 


Union of South Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ecos: IMPoRTS MADE SUBJECT TO SPECIAL 
PERMIT 


Introduction of any eggs of poultry or 
birds into the Union of South Africa is pro- 
hibited except by authority of a written 
permit granted by the Veterinary Officer who 
must be satisfied that the eggs and their 
containers will not convey poultry or bird 
diseases. Imports of eggs from the neighbor- 
ing Territories of South West Africa; the 
Protectorates of Basutoland, Bechuanaland, 
and Swaziland; and from Southern Rhodesia 
are exempted from this provision. 

This regulation, issued as Government No- 
tice No. 645 on March 22, 1951, replaces Gov- 
ernment Notice No. 1038, published in the 
Union of South Africa official gazette of June 
3, 1949. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 8, 1949.) 


YARNS FOR USE IN MANUFACTURE OF 
Fasrics: Duty REBATE AUTHORIZED 


A rebate of duty to the extent of the inter- 
mediate duty is granted by the Government 
of the Union of South Africa on yarns (ex- 
cept woolen or worsted yarns) and on rub- 
ber thread imported or taken out of bond 
by a registered manufacturer of woven or 
knitted fabrics and narrow-loom fabrics, 
such as banding, bindings, braid, elastic, 
labels, ribbon, and webbing. This rebate is 
provided for in Government Notice No. 600 
published in the official Government Ga- 
zette of March 16, 1951. 

[The intermediate rate applies to the 
United States and consequently the rebate 
authorized amounts to a rebate of the entire 
duty on the specified goods imported from 
the United States.] 


MOTOR-VEHICLE IMPORT ALLOCATION 
INCREASED 


The quota for import of motor vehicles 
into the Union of South Africa in 1951 will 
consist of 35,000 motorcars, 12,750 trucks and 
commercial vehicles, and 70 percent more 
spare parts and tools. This allocation was 
the result of protracted negotiations between 
members of the South African motorcar in- 
dustry and the Director of Imports and Ex- 
ports, according to an article published in 
the April 7, 1951, issue of South Africa, a 
Union of South Africa periodical dealing 
with commercial and economic affairs. 

Under this allocation, imports of trucks 
and commercial vehicles are increased by 
50 percent over those for last year, whereas 
private motorcar imports will be the same 
numerically as in 1950. Of the motorcar im- 
port allocation, soft-currency countries, 
mainly the United Kingdom, will receive 
about two-thirds and the remaining one- 
third. or 12,000 cars, will be imported from 
Canada and the United States. 
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Automotive Products 


ADEN PROVIDES FOR PURCHASE OF 
U. K. Spare Parts 


An estimate of automotive vehicles in 
operation in Aden on December 31, 1950, 
included 1,569 passenger cars and 496 trucks. 
Of the passenger cars, 1,373 were privately 
owned and 196 were taxicabs and cars for 
hire. The latter number is a fixed ceiling, 
and the privilege of operating a taxi must be 
purchasd from the owner of a license, the 
price sometimes reaching 6,000 rupees 
($1,250.00). 

Passenger cars by countries of origin 
totaled 343 from the United States; 1,121, 
United Kingdom; 38 France; and 67 Italy. 
Truck registration totaled 384 from the 
United States; 110, United Kingdom; and 2, 
France. There were seven Diesel-powered 
trucks; the remainder were gasoline-powered. 

Importations and sales of United States 
vehicles have been under severe restriction 
in Aden since 1947, when after passage of the 
United Kingdom Exchange Control Act in 
that year British Empire imports from the 
dollar area were sharply curtailed. Before 
that time and for the 2 years following 
World War II imports of both cars and trucks 
were considerable. Nearly all the taxis 
operating are therefore comparatively new 
standard-model United States cars. 

Because of the large number of United 
States vehicles operating in Aden, the Gov- 
ernment has to release some dollars for the 
purchase of spare parts. Parts are imported 
directly from the United States. In 1950 
about $65,000 was made available to meet 
the need. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRIA NEEDS FERTILIZERS 


Fertilizers, with the exception of nitrogen, 
are in short supply in Austria because of a 
cut in scheduled imports from Germany, 
France, and Belgium, delays in distribution 
to consumers, and increased demand 
(through extension of the sugar-beet area 
and expectation of higher prices). Stocks are 
virtually exhausted and current imports are 
being directed mostly to the major grain and 
sugar-beet districts. 


BELGIUM kei TCES OUTPUT OF CERTAIN 
CHEMICALS 


The Belgian Federation of Chemical Manu- 
facturers is considered likely to reduce sub- 
stantially its output of sulfuric and other 
sulfur-based products, states the foreign 
press. Attempts are being made to manu- 
facture sulfuric acid by methods not requir- 
ing the use of elemental sulfur. Pyrites 
plants are working at capacity. Supplies of 
this material from Spain were smaller in 1950 
than in 1949, but imports from Portugal 
were larger. 


AUSTRIAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTION HIGH 


The production index of the Austrian 
chemical industry rose to 210.7 in 1950, com- 
pared with 170.7 in 1949 and 116 in 1948 
(19837=100). The output of relatively few 
products decreased, whereas many items 
showed substantial increases. Chemicals 
whose production declined included am- 
monium chloride, benzene, sodium bicarbon- 
ate, sodium nitrate, and oil paints. Several 
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products were made in Austria for the first 
time. 

Production of some leading items reached 
postwar highs in 1950. The fertilizer indus- 
try worked at 95 percent of capacity and 
exports increased heavily over those in 1949. 
The soap and paint industries operated at 
the level of consumer demand, which de- 
creased somewhat during the year. The 
plastics industry was affected by a less active 
market in the first part of 1950 and in the 
second half by shortages of raw materials. 


BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG INCREASES 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS TRADE 


Belgium-Luxembourg’s imports of chemi- 
cal products increased to 745,000,000 francs 
in value in March 1951 from 539,000,000 in 
February. Exports of these products were 
valued at 809,000,000 francs and 798,000,000 
francs, respectively. (1 Belgian franc= 
US$0.0198, postdevaluation. ) 


BELGIAN CONGO’S PYRETHRUM PRODUCTION 


Production of pyrethrum in the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi in 1950 totaled 
2,534 metric tons: 898 tons in the Province 
of Kivu and 1,636 tons in Ruanda-Urundi. 
Output in 1951 is estimated at 1,800 to 2,000 
tons. The area under production is 3,930 
hectares (1 hectare=2.47 acres); the 1951 
estimate is 4,560 hectares. 

Crop losses in 1950 from a fungus infesta- 
tion are believed to have been about 30 per- 
cent, according to the Agricultural Service. 
All producing areas Rave been affected, but 
the damage was especially heavy in the Kivu, 
where many plantations suffered up to 60 
percent losses. The Agricultural Service esti- 
mates that productivity should average 750 
kilograms per hectare, but fungus attacks 
in 1950 reduced this figure by nearly 50 per- 
cent. The increased output in 1951 is ex- 
pected to be derived entirely from larger 
plantings, as no progress has been made in 
combatting the infestation. 


CANADA To DEVELOP POTASH DEPOSITS 


A permit to explore and develop potash 
deposits in Canada has been issued to a com- 
pany in Regina, states a foreign chemical 
journal. It covers 100,000 acres in the Unity 
district, 125 miles west of Saskatoon. 


COLOMBIA May BvuILD FERTILIZER PLANT 


The Industrial Development Institute of 
Colombia has announced plans for construc- 
tion of a nitrogen-fertilizer plant. A plant 
with a capacity of 20 metric tons daily could 
be erected for $4,490,000, or a 10-ton plant 
for $2,478,000, according to estimates made 
about February 1951 by a United States com- 
pany. However, several engineers have ex- 
pressed doubt as to whether plants could be 
constructed for these amounts. The site 
proposed is on the Magdalena River near the 
Barranca Bermeja oil fields, where a large 
amount of natural gas suitable for the pro- 
duction of ammonium sulfate is available. 
The institute plans to request financial as- 
sistance from the Export-Import Bank or the 
World Bank. 

Plans for the 20-ton plant‘call for a daily 
output of 20 tons of ammonia, 25 tons of 
nitric acid, 25 tons of ammonium nitrate (35 
percent N), 25 tons of calcium nitrate (16 
percent N), and 20 tons of ammonium sul- 
fate (21 percent N). The 10-ton plant would 
have a daily output of 10 tons of ammonia, 
29 tons of sulfuric acid, and 38 tons of am- 








monium sulfate. These figures represent ca- 
pacity production, and it is not considered 
likely that the larger plant could operate 
at that rate at first. It is probable that do- 
mestic demand would be large enough to 
require capacity production of the 10-ton 
plant. 


FRENCH MoroOccAN EXPORTS OF PHOSPHATE 
Rock 


The importance of the phosphate-rock in- 
dustry to French Morocco was again shown 
by the fact that exports of this product in 
1950 accounted for approximately 20 percent 
by value of the protectorate’s total exports 
and for about 37 percent of exports outside 
the franc area. The leading customer in 
1950, as in 1949, was the United Kingdom; 
the next was France. Germany’s purchases 
in 1950 increased substantially over those in 
1949; the rise was especially noticeable in 
the fourth quarter. 


INDIA INCREASES FERTILIZER OUTPUT 


India’s production of ammonium sulfate 
increased to 48,000 long tons in 1950 from 
45,900 tons in 1949. The six firms in the 
industry have a combined annual capacity 
of 70,000 tons. 

The output of superphosphates rose by 
5,000 tons to 51,700 tons in 1950 but was 
considerably below the industry’s capacity 
of 134,000 tons. The phosphate rock is im- 
ported, principally from French Morocco. 


IRELAND’S PEAT-MOss PRODUCTION HIGH 


Production of peat moss at the Kilberry 
Peat Moss Factory, County Kildare, Ire- 
land, totaled 85,616 bales in 1950. The 
increased output compensated for a con- 
siderable reduction in the industry’s losses 
in earlier years. The domestic market tock 
10,049 bales. Exports amounted to 71,687 
long tons and went to the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and the Channel 
Islands. 

Market conditions in the United States, 
the principal purchaser, were disturbed by 
devaluation and keen competition from other 
sources. In order to compete in the United 
States, it was necessary to reduce prices by 
almost 30 percent. The doubling of shipping 
rates created additional difficulties. In view 
of export uncertainties, the building up of 
a strong domestic demand for peat moss is 
considered advisable. 


U. K. RECOVERS BROMINE FROM 
SEA WATER 


The plant at Hayle, Cornwall, United 
Kingdom, to recover bromine from sea water 
was built by Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., in cooperation with a United States firm 
which conducts similar operations in the 
United States. It is reported that a second 
plant will be established in Anglesey and 
will use the United States process. 

This project is said to have contributed to 
the growth of the British chemical industry. 
It exemplifies the need for sulfur, it is stated, 
as shortages of sulfuric acid have limited 
operations. 


PERUVIAN ROOT TRADE 


Peru’s exports of dry cube roots in 1950 
totaled 3,616 metric tons, compared with 
3,475 tons in 1949; exports of powdered roots 
were 834 tons and 890 tons, respectively. 
Shipments of dry roots were valued at $630,- 
000 in 1950, compared with $499,000 in 1949; 
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exports of powdered roots were worth $245,- 
000 in 1950 and $229,000 in 1949. 

The United States took 97.6 percent of dry 
roots in 1950 and 98 percent of the powdered 
roots. Small amounts of dry roots went to 
the United Kingdom and Australia; negli- 
gible quantities of powdered roots were 
shipped to Belgium and Mexico. 


PHILIPPINES To HAVE NEW PLANT 


Production of sulfuric acid is scheduled 
to begin in August 1951 at a plant near Ma- 
nila in the Republic of the Philippines. The 
factory will have a daily capacity of 10 metric 
tons, and the investment is said to be 500,- 
000 pesos ($250,000). 


SPANISH PRODUCTION OF POTASH 


Although Spanish production of potash in 
1950 was 10.5 percent greater than it was in 
1949, electric-power restrictions in the last 
quarter of the year seriously hampered out- 
put, and producers were hard-pressed to meet 
greater foreign demand. Exports dropped to 
186,530 metric tons in 1950 from 239,715 
tons in 1949. 

No exports were made last year to former 
markets in Japan and Korea. The United 
Kingdom was the leading customer, taking 
about 30.8 percent of total exports. The 
United States was second (25.5 percent), and 
Belgium was third (23.6 percent). 


SPANISH FIRM PLANS NEW CHEMICAL 
PLANT 


Etino-Quimica, S. A., Barcelona, Spain, 
plans to build a plant in Mondoz to produce 
polyvinyl chloride and caustic potash, states 
a foreign chemical journal. Initial capacity 
for polyvinyl chloride will be 2 metric tons 
daily. The company plans to export the 
caustic potash. 


NoRWAY INCREASES USE OF WEED KILLERS 


The use of pesticides and weed killers in 
Norway has increased steadily in recent years. 
A number of these products are manufac- 
tured in the country, but nearly all of the 
basic raw materials are imported. The Gov- 
ernment considers these materials of such 
importance that foreign exchange for their 
importation is readily granted. It is expected 
that imports of pesticides and weed killers 
in the 1951 season will amount to about 
3,100,000 crowns (1 Norwegian crown= 
US$0.1402, postdevaluation), for which about 
1,000,000 crowns in dollar exchange will be 
needed. 

U. K. REQUIRES SULFUR 


The sulfyr problem reached an acute stage 
in the United Kingdom after the decrease 
in allocations from the United States and the 
world-wide shortage in relation to demand. 
Methods of recovering sulfur are occupying 
a great deal of British scientific and tech- 
nical attention. Intensive efforts are being 
made to develop processes for making sul- 
furic acid from materials other than ele- 
mental sulfur. The two methods now in use 
employ iron pyrites and calcium anhydrite. 
The first may be operated in association 
with the iron-smelting industry and the 
second as part of the cement industry. 
Neither method has been entirely satisfac- 
tory, but both are considered promising. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., has built 
a large plant to use calcium anhydrite. 


YuGosLavia Has NEw DyE FAcTORY 


A new coal-tar dye factory is scheduled to 
go into operation soon at Celje, Yugoslavia, 
States the Yugoslav press. Production is 
expected to meet the needs of the domestic 
textile industry, it is said. The plant later 
will produce dyes for the leather industry. 


Drugs 


FRENCH GUINEA To EXPAND CINCHONA 
CULTIVATION 


The French West African Government 
drew up a tentative plan on January 1, 1948, 
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to tie in its economic, health, and social 
development with the law of the French 
National Assembly of April 30, 1946, which 
envisaged a 10-year plan to accomplish the 
same ends in all territories of the French 
Union. 

The French West African Government in 
the 1930’s began to experiment with the 
cultivation of cinchona trees to achieve self- 
sufficiency of requirements. The original 
plan was for 250 hectares (1 hectare=—2.471 
acres) of Cinchona ledgeriana and 90 hectares 
of Cinchona succirubra and other hybrids. 

The main experimental station of Seredou, 
French Guinea, has 50 hectares of cinchona 
and 20 hectares of hybrids, while the second- 
ary center at Mau has 15 hectares of cin- 
chona and 25 hectares of hybrids. Accord- 
ing to present plans, these centers will be 
expanded, not only for cinchona development 
but also for experimentation in certain me- 
dicinal plants used to combat leprosy. 


PROGRESS IN PUBLIC HEALTH IN 
SOMALILAND 


Considerable progress in public health has 
been made in Italian Somaliland since the 
accession of Italy as administering authority, 
according to the Somaliland press. 

The public-health budget was increased 
400 percent in the past year to 8,000,000 
somalos (US$1,100,000). The number of 
Italian doctors has been raised from 21 to 
37, and 8 new ones are scheduled to arrive. 
One medical student has been sent to 
Europe. 

In Mogadiscio, the following medical in- 
stallations are in operation: De Martino Hos- 
pital, for Italians and natives; M. Rava 
Clinic, for native maternity services; and 
Infections and Tuberculosis Disease Hospital, 
for Italians and natives. This institution 
has been increased from 120-bed capacity to 
250-bed capacity, and has a surgical service 
and a radiological service. 

De Martino has been equipped with a new 
diagnostic center for tuberculosis and M. 
Rava with a new water supply. A school for 
nurses will open shortly at De Martino. 

In addition to M. Rava Clinic, four clinics 
for women and children are in operation 
under the supervision of a woman pedia- 
trician. 

Additionally, there are in operation in 
Mogadiscio the following: Hygienic and 
Prophylactic Laboratory with Bacteriological 
and Chemical Analysis Section; Sanitary 
Office of the Community; Sanitary Office of 
the Port; Central Medical Materials Ware- 
house; and Yellow Fever and Malaria Center 
(1 doctor, 26 inspectors, 112 observers, of 
which 100 are natives, and 18 observation 
zones). 

Hospitals have been reorganized at Kis- 
mayu, Baidoa, Bender Cassim, Villabruzzi, 
Gallacaio, Betel Uen, Alula, and Alessandra. 

The surgical center at Kismayu has been 
increased from 40 to 60 beds. A similar 
center has been planned for Baidoa; it will 
have a trained surgical specialist. 

Throughout the territory were located 12 
infirmaries for the recovery of the sick, as of 
April 1, 1950; the administering authority 
has raised the number to 32, of which 7 are 
new. 

Supplies valued at more than 1,000,000 
Somalos (US$143,000) have been imported. 
These supplies are imported three times a 
year from Italy. 


PuBLIC-HEALTH WorRK, THAILAND 


Chiengmai Province, situated at the north- 
ern border of Thailand, has 1,426 villages, 
occupies 4 percent of that country’s terri- 
tory, and contains approximately 3 percent of 
Thailand’s population. 

The combination of crop-water deficiency 
and the inability to safeguard drinking- 
water supplies has served, with climatic and 
geographic factors, to make the Chiengmai 
area one of pestilence where both malaria 
and infections of the digestive tract are en- 
demic. During 1950 the World Health Or- 
ganization contributed greatly to reducing 


malaria in certain test areas, and its promo- 
tion promises even greater results during 
1951. Local officials are pressing public- 
health work in an attempt to reduce gastro- 
intestinal infections, 

A brief market survey during January 1951 
indicated that the United States was sup- 
plying 50 percent of imported drugs, the 
United Kingdom 30 percent, and Hong Kong 
10 percent; part of the last-mentioned prob- 
ably consisted of pharmaceuticals from the 
United States. 


Essential Oils 


ESSENTIAL OIL TRADE—FRANCE AND 
U. 8.8. R. 


France purchased $2,660 worth of essen- 
tial oils, according to preliminary French sta- 
tistics, from the U. S. S. R. in January 1951 
but none in February (no weights or break- 
down furnished). During January 1951 no 
essential oils were exported to the U.S. 5S. R. 
by France, but 1 ton of unspecified oils was 
shipped in February, value $13,060. Addi- 
tionally, outshipments of musk, ambergris, 
and civet were made to the U. S. S. R. in 
February for a value of $2,400. 


Foodstufits 


INCREASED RICE PRODUCTION IN PANAMA 


Rice production in the Republic of Panama 
in the 1950 crop year (harvest extended 
through January 1951) is estimated at 
1,185,500 bags of rough rice, as compared 
with 1,087,500 bags in 1949. 

Total disappearance of rice in 1950 is be- 
lieved to have been domestic production of 
55,718 metric tons of milled rice, plus im- 
ports of only 13 tons. Panama has become 
virtually independent of rice imports in the 
past 2 years; only 76 tons was imported in 
1949 and the 13 tons in 1950. Average an- 
nual imports in the period 1944-48 totaled 
5,085 tons. 

Panama’s independence in domestic rice 
requirements has been accomplished by con- 
certed Government and private enterprise, 
and its success is attributed to a heavy im- 
port duty (in effect for some years) which 
makes the retail price of rice just about 
double that of the Canal Zone, and which 
has a world price basis, and the use of power 
machinery and artificial dryers by several 
large growers, who have recently entered 
rice production. 

As some of the large growers are reported 
to have increased their acreage, a quantity 
of rice may be available for export in 1951. 
However, as a permanent exporter of rice 
the Panamanian producer will be faced with 
world prices which probably will not be 
acceptable. 

Stocks of rice on hand as of December 31, 
1950, were normal. Imports of only a few 


tons of special-quality rice are expected in 
1951. 


BELGIUM INCREASES PULSE PRODUCTION 


Production of pulses in Belgium in 1950 
amounted to 31,169 metric tons, a gain of 
13 percent as compared with 27,544 tons 
produced in 1949. The 1950 output included 
19,013 tons of dried peas, 2,616 tons of dried 
beans, and 9,540 tons of horsebeans. 

Imports of pulses were rather high in 1950, 
particularly for dried peas and dried beans. 
Net imports of dried peas totaled 10,454 tons, 
most of which came from France; Australia, 
New Zealand, and Algeria were secondary 
sources. Dried-bean net imports amounted 
to 6,045 tons, chiefly supplied by Paraguay 
and the United States. Net imports of other 
pulses were smaller except perhaps for lupins 
and vetches, which totaled about 3,841 tons 
in 1950. Horsebean net imports dropped to 
457 tons in 1950, compared with 1,797 tons 
in 1949. 

Consumption of pulses in Belgium was 
about 10,000 metric tons larger in 1950 than 
in the preceding year. Consumption of 
white beans and dried peas increased by 
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about 80 percent and 34 percent, respectively, 
but still remained below the prewar level. 
The Belgian consumer generally prefers 
white beans and green peas whole or split. 
These are of superior quality and generally 
more expensive. Demand for horsebeans in 
1950 dropped by almost 16 percent as com- 
pared with 1949. 

The average price to the producer of dried 
peas increased by about 50 francs per 100 
kilograms (1 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds) in 12 
months, reaching 545.42 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams in February 1951. For dried beans 
the increase was also large, with 918.33 francs 
per 100 kilograms in February 1951 against 
712.71 francs in February 1950. (US$1 
about 50 Belgian francs). 


CEYLON’S TEA EXPORTS INCREASE 


Exports of tea from Ceylon in the first 
quarter of 1951 amounted to 66,967,601 
pounds, as compared with 61,685,195 pounds 
in the corresponding period of 1950 and 62,- 
232,119 in the like quarter of 1949. 

The United Kingdom was the leading pur- 
chaser in the first quarter of 1951, taking 
21,239,000 pounds; the United States ranked 
second, taking 7,279,000 pounds; and Aus- 
tralia third with 7,258,000 pounds. Other 
countries taking significant amounts, in 
pounds, were: Egypt, 6,765,000; Union of 
South Africa, 5,428,000: Canada, 4,116,000; 
New Zealand, 3,171,000; Iraq, 2,650,000; and 
Iran, 1,804,000. 

Production of tea in Ceylon in the first 
quarter of 1951 totaled 75,733,563 pounds, 
compared with 76,782,731 and 63,652,267 in 
the first quarters of 1950 and 1949, respec- 
tively. 


PROSPECTS BRIGHTER FOR CUBAN PINEAPPLE 
INDUSTRY 


Indications are that the Cuban pineapple 
industry is entering into another period of 
prosperity after undergoing an abrupt set- 
back in 1950. Importers in the United States 
and Europe are showing increased interest 
in Cuban canned pineapple, probably owing 
to reported increases in prices of the Hawai- 
ian and Puerto Rican products. 

Cuba’s pineapple production in 1950 is 
estimated at 215,000,000 pounds, or two- 
thirds of 1949 production. Exports of fresh 
and processed pineapple were valued at $3,- 
300,000—three-fifths of 1949 exports and 
two-fifths of exports in the peak year 1948. 
Canned- and barreled-pineapple exports de- 
clined in 1950, whereas fresh pineapple ex- 
ports increased. 

The following table shows Cuban exports 
of fresh and processed pineapple in 1950, 
with comparative figures for 1949 and pre- 
war. 


Cuban Exports of Pineapple, Fresh and 


Processed 
[Quantity in 1,000 kilograms; value in 1,000 dollars] 
Quantity ! Value 
Item Aver- Aver- 
age 1949 | 1950 | age 1949 | 1950 

1935-39 | 1935-39 
Fresh 38, 960 34, 021/37, 852 702) 1,045) 1, 199 
Canned ? 2, 742\13, 950 6, 837 294; 3,356) 1,325 
Barreled * 554) 4,275, 3,471 37, 1,053 801 
Total 42, 257 52, 246.48,160, 1,033) 5,454) 3,325 


! Declared net weights. 
2 Including smal] quentities of canned pineapple juice. 
3 Mostly in sulfur-dioxide solution, but including pine- 
apple barreled in sirup. 


Source: Data for 1935-39 and 1949 tabulated from pub- 
lished foreign trade statistics of the Cuban Ministry of 
Finance, and, for 1950, from the Ministry’s unpublished 
figures. 


The United States took $2,900,000 worth 
of fruit, or about 90 percent of the value of 
total pineapple exports. Canada, in recent 
years Cuba’s second largest pineapple mar- 
ket, took only $87,000 worth of pineapple 
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products. Germany, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland took $117,000, $81,000, 
$36,000, and $6,000, respectively, in canned 
pineapple. 

About 65,000 cases of canned pineapple 
and nearly 1,500 barrels of brined pineapple 
were in stock in Cuba as of January 1, 1951, 
according to the processors and exporters. 
Such stocks were much smaller than those 
existing on the corresponding date in 1950 
(when the trade reported 115,000 cases of 
canned and 3,000 barrels of brined pine- 
apple), and reflected the curtailment of op- 
erations in 1950 on the part of the local 
canneries. Most of the stocks in question 
have since been sold. 


ECUADORAN 1950 CAcAoO ExporTs DOUBLE 
THE 1949 VALUE 


Production of cacao beans in Ecuador in 
the calendar year 1951 is forecast at 20,700 
metric tons. The export surplus for the 
calendar year is forecast at not over 19,872 
tons and, for the crop year ending September 
30, 1951, at not over 22,080 tons. 

Exports of cacao beans from Ecuador in the 
calendar year 1950 amounted to 319,302 bags 
of 80.5 kilograms (177.7 pounds), according 
to official figures. The United States took 
208,107 bags, or about 65 percent, as com- 
pared with 62 percent in 1949. Colombia 
took 17 percent in 1950 as against 12 percent 
in 1949. Western Germany, which initiated 
importation in 1950, was third with 7 per- 
cent. 

Although exports of cacao beans in 1950 
were more than double the value of ship- 
ments in 1949, when they led all exports, 
they were slightly outranked by coffee in 
1950. 

Despite production and exports of cacao 
during the first quarter of 1951 at double the 
amounts of the corresponding period of 1950 
(exports were 81,613 bags as compared with 
45,168 bags) an attack of pod-rot indicates 
a marked decline during the remainder of 
the year from the high production levels of 
the last three quarters of 1950. 

Guayaquil traders seem satisfied with a 
United States ceiling price of $0.423, ex-dock 
New York for Summer Arriba cacao, but have 
commented that Superior Seasons Arriba is 
of a quality which warrants a favoring dif- 
ferential above the basic-grade price of 
$0.383, cents. They report that recent sales 
of both of these grades are occurring at below 
their ceilings because of cumulative heavy 
marketings of this cash crop during the 
main harvest period. 


TURKEY’S SUGAR PRODUCTION AT ALL-TIME 
HIGH 


Production of sugar beets in Turkey in 
1950 amounted to 855,066 metric tons, com- 
pared with 816,679 tons in 1949. The output 
of sugar amounted to 137,430 tons, a record 
production and almost 2 percent above the 
134,850 tons produced in 1949. 

Stocks on hand at the beginning of 1951— 
138,772 tons—are expected to be sufficient 
without imports, to meet domestic require- 
ments to the next harvest, as sales have 
averaged from 10,000 to 11,000 tons a month. 

Stocks of molasses reported by the Sugar 
Co. at the beginning of 1950 were 3,755 tons. 
Production during the year totaled 20,840 
tons; of this supply, 17,285 tons were used 
to make alcohol, 3 tons were sold, and the 
remaining tonnage was carried over as stocks 
into 1951. 

In 1950, 50 tons of molasses were exported 
to Greece. 


LARGER OUTPUT OF PEPPER, INDIA 


Production of pepper in the 1950-51 season 
(November—December 1950 ‘to February-— 
March 1951) is estimated by the trade at 
22,000 long tons, as compared with 18,000 tons 
in the 1949-50 season, an increase of 22 per- 
cent. The increase is attributed to favorable 
weather conditions during the last half of 
1950 in the pepper-growing areas of the 
Malabar coast. 





The quantity of the 1950-51 season’s 
pepper available for export from April 1951 
until the beginning of the next pepper season 
in November 1951 is computed as follows: 


Tons 

Carry-over stocks from 1949-50 crop__ 1, 000 

Estimated 1950-51 season’s crop_____ 22, 000 

23, 000 

Less estimated local consumption_____ 6, 000 
Less approximate exports from Novem 

ber—December 1950 to March 1951__ 7, 000 

Exportable surplus__-_._-_----~ 10, 000 


Exports of pepper from India during the 
first quarter of 1951 amounted to 105,582 
hundredweight valued at 68,780,617 rupees 
(1 rupee=about $0.21, United States cur- 
rency), as compared with 54,077 hundred- 
weight worth 38,809,000 rupees in the last 
quarter of 1950. The United States took 
about 70 percent of total Indian pepper ex- 
ports in the first quarter of 1951. 

Until pepper from Indonesia, India’s 
principal competitor, reenters the world mar- 
ket on a large scale, there is no likelihood 
that Indian pepper prices will decline. 


General Products 


REFRIGERATOR FACTORY IN PRODUCTION, 
INDIA 


The first refrigerator to come off the 
assembly line at the refrigerator factory at 
Cuttack was put into operation by the Minis- 
ter of Commerce and Industry of India in 
special ceremonies. Refrigerators turned out 
by the factory—a joint project of the Gov- 
ernment of the State of Orissa and private 
industry—represent an almost wholly home 
industry. With the exception of the electric 
motor, all parts and the cabinet are being 
made in India. 


SPANISH FIRM To EXPAND ELECTRICAL- 
Goops OvutTpuUT 


A concern in Bilboa, Spain, recently con- 
cluded a 15-year renewable contract with 
an important United States electrical com- 
pany to obtain the necessary licenses and 
technical assistance to manufacture house- 
hold electrical goods and refrigeration equip- 
ment on a royalty basis. Although intended 
primarily to cover the production of electri- 
cal refrigerators, the agreement also provides 
for the manufacture of heavy refrigeration 
equipment of 2- to 10-ton Capacity for air- 
conditioning purposes and an entire line of 
home appliances. The Bilboa concern has 
been manufacturing refrigerators on a 
limited scale since 1947; however, it has 
now increased its capital from 3,000,000 
pesetas to 15,000,000 (40 pesetas=—U. S. $1, 
on the free market), and is in position to 
increase its output. Present plans call for 
the production of 3,000 refrigerators and 500 
air-conditioning units in the first full year 
of operation. Although precision machinery 
for the new plant will be obtained from 
England and control equipment from the 
United States, officials of the company 
believe that they will not be obliged to im- 
port much in the way of parts or raw 
materials. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY IN BURMA 


There are 29 private Burmese film-produc- 
ing companies, 4 of which are not active at 
present. Less than a dozen of these com- 
panies are able to release films on a regular 
schedule, and the total output for the whole 
industry is only 35 to 40 feature films per 
year. The largest producer in Burma com- 
pletes about 2 sound and 9 or 10 silent fea- 
tures a year. Silent features usually cost 
from 20,000 to 30,000 rupees each to produce 
and sound features between 50,000 and 90,090 
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rupees. Rawstock film, which is very diffi- 
cult to obtain, accounts for about 40 percent 
of the total cost of production. (1 Burmese 
rupee=approximately $0.21.) 

The Government’s Film and Stage Depart- 
ment, a branch of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion, produces 16-mm. films. It operates on 
a budget of 500,000 rupees a year and has 
been producing about three semidocumen- 
tary pictures a year. The Film and Stage 
Department has 10 mobile 16-mm. projec- 
tion units and forty-three 16-mm. projectors. 
A private producer recently initiated the 
production of 16-mm. sound films. None of 
the theaters have sound projectors, but this 
company has 4 of its own which it supplies 
to exhibitors who will play its pictures. 

According to the Ministry of Information, 
there are about 80 motion-picture theaters 
in Burma, having about 60,000 seats. Ap- 
proximately 550 feature pictures were ex- 
hibited in Burma in 1950, of which 32 were 
Burmese productions. The United States 
supplies about 75 percent of the entertain- 
ment films shown in Burma, and Indian, 
British, Chinese, and Soviet films account for 
the remaining imported pictures. Estimated 
annual theater attendance is 10,000,000 per- 
sons and annual gross receipts are about 
10,000,000 rupees. 


U. S. Frtms LEAD IN ECUADORAN FILM 
MARKET 


United States motion pictures accounted 
for approximately 74 percent of all 35-mm. 
entertainment films shown in Ecuador in 
the second half of 1950. There were 285 
feature films released in Quito, of which 210 
were United States productions, 40 were 
Mexican, 12 Argentine, 10 Spanish, 6 French, 
4 British, and 3 Italian. Gross receipts for 
Quito theaters amounted to 3,713,982 sucres, 
about 64 percent of which was accounted for 
by the exhibition of United States films, 19 
percent by Mexican films, 13 percent by Euro- 
pean films, mainly French and Spanish, and 
4 percent by Argentine and British films. 
(The sucre=about $0.06.) 

No pictures were entirely rejected by the 
censors in Quito, in July-December 1950, but 
72 films were prohibited for exhibition to 
minors. Although censorship is not strict, 
films are frequently cut. Censors particu- 
larly have expressed objections to United 
States ganster films, portrayal of brutality, 
and the general lack of respect toward mar- 
riage and home life. 

Distributors of motion pictures report that 
there are 124 commercial exhibition outlets 
for 35-mm. films in Ecuador. About 80 of 
them are permanent structures and the 
greater number of the rest are open-air in- 
stallations equipped with wooden benches. 
These assorted theaters have a total seating 
capacity of approximately 80,000 and are 
filled on the average of three times a week. 


PRODUCTION OF COLOR FILMS IN JAPAN 


The premiere of Japan's first full-length 
color motion picture, entitled “Carmen 
Comes Home” was held in Tokyo on March 
20, 1951. The film set an all-time attend- 
ance record on its first day of public exhi- 
bition, attracting 13,109 paid admissions at 
regular prices for five performances. The 
picture took 244 months to complete and cost 
about 75,000,000 yen (about $200,000) which 
is about four times as much as the average 
cost for a black and white Japanese produc- 
tion. Most critics agreed that the color in 
“Carmen Comes Home” was not up to foreign 
Standards, but in view of the fact, that it is 
an initial effort the color aspects of the film 
were considered to be successful. If this 
film meets with continuing success, several 
other films will be made this summer. 

Japanese film manufacturers have been 
experimenting with color film since 1940, and 
have been producing it commercially since 
1948. The two principal manufacturers state 
that less than 1 percent of their present 
productive capacity is devoted to color films. 
However, they are planning to increase their 
capacity to enable them to produce and proc- 
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ess about 1,000,000 feet of 35-mm. film 
monthly. One of the firms produces 35-mm. 
and 16-mm. color film in limited quantity 
for amateur consumption and for use in 
short documentary films. 

Although the color-film industry in Japan 
is still in its infancy, it is believed that the 
introduction of color to Japanese films will 
do much to counteract the stronghold which 
foreign motion pictures have attained on the 
Japanese market in the postwar period. 


MOTION-PICTURE DISTRIBUTION IN 
HONDURAS 


Motion-picture theaters in operation in 
Honduras in April 1951 were reported as 29 
commercial 35-mm. having a total seating 
capacity of approximately 26,000. During 
1950, 751 feature films were exhibited in 
Honduras, of which 555 were United States 
productions, 109 were Mexican films, 65 were 
Argentine, 14 Spanish, and 8 French. The 
number of United States films exhibited in- 
creased considerably in 1950 compared with 
the 1949 total. This increase was attributed 
to a larger number of gangster and western 
films released in 1950. These films are gen- 
erally more popular than any others shown 
in Honduras. 

Most Honduran audiences do not like 
United States films dubbed in the Spanish 
language. Although the majority of the 
theater-going public do not understand Eng- 
lish, it appears that the subtitles, many of 
them in difficult Spanish, are understood suf- 
ficiently to make the picture intelligible. 
Practically all theaters in Honduras exhibit 
double features. 

At present 24 motion-picture theaters in 
Honduras exhibit 16-mm. entertainment 
films. In 1950 a total of 150 feature films 
in 16-mm. and a like number of 16-mm. 
short subjects were imported from the 
United States. One 16-mm. mobile projec- 
tion unit also is operating in Honduras. 


Naval Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


U. S. Rostn May WITHSTAND Com- 
PETITION IN NoRWAY 


Norwegian imports of rosin from the 
United States in 1951 are expected to be con- 
siderably lower than in 1950, owing to the 
apparent assurance of supplies from Spain 
and Portugal under trade agreements with 
those countries. However, if the paper in- 
dustry continues to avoid the use of Spanish 
rosin, it is expected that 1,000 to 1,500 metric 
tons of the industry’s estimated annual re- 
quirements of 4,000 to 4,500 tons, as well as 
a considerable part of emergency stocks, will 
be imported from the United States. 

The trade reports that the price differen- 
tial that favored United States rosin has 
been virtually eliminated by recent in- 
creases. However, consuming industries are 
expected to continue to purchase rosin from 
the United States to the limit of the dollar 
exchange granted them because of the higher 
quality and better packaging of the United 
States product. 


AUSTRALIA’S CONSUMPTION 


More than 50 percent of the turpentine 
consumed in Australia in 1950 was used in 
the preparation of waxes, and the paint, 
pharmaceutical, and chemical industries 
took most of the remainder. The paint and 
varnish industry was the largest user of 
rosin, followed by the chemical and soap in- 
dustries. Consumers of naval stores state 
that imports met about 80 percent of re- 
quirements. It is anticipated that demand 
will increase in 1951 and that efforts will be 
made to build up reserve stocks of turpen- 
tine and rosin. 


ARGENTINE CONSUMPTION OF NAVAL STORES 


Consumption of naval stores in Argentina 
in 1950 is estimated to have been consid- 
erably larger than imports, and stocks are 


said to have been reduced substantially. 
Because of high prices and exchange restric- 
tions, the soap industry substituted fish 
oils and edible oils for rosin and tallow in 
some products. The paper industry is the 
principal consumer of rosin and has been 
using mostly gum rosin of European origin. 
Turpentine has been replaced almost en- 
tirely by mineral spirits in paint manu- 
facture. 

The United States, Portugal, France, and 
Sweden were the leading suppliers of naval 
stores in 1950. Imports in the first 
2 months of 1951 came principally from 
France. Despite high prices and the avail- 
ability of substitutes, the trade believes that 
several times the amount imported in 1950 
could be readily absorbed if permits could be 
obtained. The Argentine Central Bank does 
not include rosin among the items for which 
official dollar exchange is available. 

Importers state that United States naval 
stores would find a good market if exchange 
were granted. However, the quality of 
French gum rosin is reported to have im- 
proved greatly, so that competition would 
be chiefly on the basis of price and avail- 
ability. 


GuM PRODUCTION INCREASES IN GREECE 


Production of crude gum in Greece in 
1950 was 15,000 metric tons (33,100,000 
pounds). It was higher by 23 percent and 57 
percent, respectively, than the output in 1949 
and 1948. However, the 1950 figure is about 
40 percent lower than the average prewar 
yield. The carry-over from the 1949 crop 
was 645 tons, making available in 1950 a 
total of 15,645 tons of gum for processing. 
The trade estimates that 13,145 tons were 
processed and yielded 9,403 tons (48,896 
United States barrels) of rosin and 2,422 
tons (741,132 United States gallons) of tur- 
pentine. 

The amount of gum carried over into 1951 
was 2,500 tons. 


Paints & Pigments 


WESTERN GERMAN PIGMENT INDUSTRY 
EXPANDING 


Titangesellschaft m. b. H., Leverkusen, the 
only producer of titanium dioxide in West- 
ern Germany, plans a considerable increase 
in its output of pigments, states a foreign 
chemical journal. The factory was heavily 
damaged during the war and did not regain 
its former level of production until mid- 
1949. Extensions now under construction 
are expected to be in operation in the sum- 
mer of 1951; plans call for the eventual 
doubling of capacity. Several new grades of 
special-purpose pigments are being devel- 
oped. 


CANADIAN PAINT SALES INCREASED 


Sales of paints, varnishes, and lacquers by 
Canadian producers in February 1951 in- 
creased more than $2,000,000 in value over 
those of February 1950. Totals were $7,618,- 
000 and $5,555,197, respectively, the Domin- 
ican Bureau of Statistics reports. Sales in 
January-February 1951 amounted to $15.- 
963,588, compared with $11,091,862 in Janu- 
ary-February 1950. 


Radio & Television 


U. S. Propucts IN DEMAND, ARGENTINA 


An estimated 2,200,000 radio receivers, in- 
cluding 450,000 radiophonographs, were in 
operation in the Argentine at the end of 
1950. 

The 1950 production of radio receivers is 
estimated at 200,000, as compared with an 
estimated output in 1949 and 1948 of 230,000 
and 286,000 units, respectively. The down- 
ward trend is attributed directly to strict 
curtailment of imports of radio receiver 
parts, including tubes, after mid-1948 due to 
exchange difficulties. 
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Limited amounts of radio tubes, con- 
densers, and other parts were imported from 
European sources in 1950. However, the 
trade reportedly expresses a definite prefer- 
ence for components of United States origin. 
Detailed statistics of imports in 1946 and 
1947 show that in both years the United 
States surpassed all other countries as a 
source of supply for radio receivers, tubes, 
speakers, and other components, and indica- 
tions are that the local trade will continue 
to buy from the United States whenever im- 
port permits are granted for these items 
from the dollar area. 

In requesting import permits from the Ar- 
gentine Central Bank, importers of radio 
parts must present certificates of necessity, 
obtained from Fabricaciones Militares (Mili- 
tary Factories), as well as purchase orders 
confirmed by their foreign suppliers. 


NEw STATIONS OPENED, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


The opening of 4 new radio stations in 
the Dominican Republic during 1950 brought 
the number of stations in operation at the 
end of the year to 29. Of these stations, 15 
were in Ciudad Trujillo, 8 in Santiago, 2 
each in San Cristobal and Puerto Plata, and 
1 each in La Romano and San Pedro de 
Macoris. 

There is a marked preference in the Do- 
minican Republic for United States receiv- 
ers, tubes, and components. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K. 


The Beveridge Committee Report, which 
was recently presented to Parliament, em- 
braced 100 specific recommendations. In 
summary, some of them are: The British 
Broadcasting Corporation should be contin- 
ued as the authority responsible for all 
broadcasting, including television and over- 
sea services; during general elections there 
should be more party broadcasting; when 
desirable, the Government after consultation 
with the British Broadcasting Corporation 
should license approved public authorities or 
voluntary organizations to establish local 
stations; relay services should normally be 
provided by private business, relay licenses 
to provide for a 10-year initial period; sup- 
plementary TV studios should be established 
at places other than London; frequency allo- 
cation should remain with the Post Office. 

The plan of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration for better radio reception was re- 
vealed in April 1951, by the Director of the 
Corporation’s technical services, at a demon- 
stration of the V. H. F. system before the 
Parliamentary Scientific Committee. The 
Corporation hopes to persuade the Postmas- 
ter General to seek parliamentary approval 
for a new system of broadcasting that calls 
for the setting up of 20 new radio stations 
costing £15,000 each. These stations would 
cover the whole country on V.H.F. Accord- 
ing to the Daily Express, this plan would ex- 
tend the British Broadcasting Corporation 
monopoly in opposition to a recommendation 
in the Beveridge Report to Parliament that 
some V. H. F. stations independent of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation should be 
run experimentally by local authorities, uni- 
versities, and others. 

Television receiver licenses of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation at the end of Feb- 
ruary 1951 totaled 692,240. [According to 
the National Association of Broadcasters, 
10,364,000 television receivers were in use 
in the United States at the beginning of 
1951.] Distribution was as follows: Eng- 
land, excluding Monmouthshire, 688,895; 
Wales and Monmouthshire, 3,332; Scotland 
11; Northern Ireland 2. 


CANADA To ESTABLISH TV STATIONS 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
received C$4,500,000 in 1949 to aid in the 
establishment of television in Canada. The 
initial plan was to establish two TV stations 
and transmitters, one at Montreal and one 
at Toronto. It is hoped that Ottawa can be 
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given television service through establish- 
ment of a microwave service between Mont- 
real and Toronto. The Toronto station will 
not be finished until late 1951, and the Mont- 
real station, owing to local difficulties, is 
not scheduled for completion until 1952. 

Canada has 8 channels, 5 allocated to 
Montreal, and 3 to Toronto. Two channels 
at Montreal will be retained by CBC, one for 
English broadcasts and one for French. The 
remaining 3 channels will be allocated to 
private industry. One channel will be re- 
tained by the CBC at Toronto, and the re- 
mainder assigned to private industry. 

Studio and transmitter equipment has 
been ordered from Canadian RCA, Canadian 
GE and the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Ltd., of England. 

United States TV standards have been 
adopted. 

Both live talent and film will be used by 
CBC in its television broadcasts. Canadian 
film companies are studying the possibility 
of making pictures especially for TV, and 
one company has been formed for this 
purpose. 


RapDIo INDUSTRY IN GREECE RETARDED 


Assembly of radio receivers in Greece from 
imported and locally produced parts suf- 
fered a severe set-back in 1950, and at the 
end of the year only 4 firms, out of a total 
of 21 in operation in 1949, were still engaged 
in the industry. The combined 1950 output 
of the plants functioning was estimated be- 
tween 11,000 and 12,000 units. These com- 
prised in the main 5-tube a. c.-d. c. short- 
and medium-wave receivers, and a limited 
number of dry- and storage-battery sets. 

Although no regular import licenses for 
complete radios were issued in 1950, commis- 
sions earned prior to September 30, 1949, by 
Greek sales agents of foreign manufacturers 
could be applied to the importation of radio 
receiving sets. Of a total of 40,845 units im- 
ported, 85 percent were paid for by means 
of such commissions; the others were either 
brought in by travelers, received as gifts, or 
financed through private barter. The United 
Kingdom supplied 45 percent of the total (a 
rise from 28 percent during the preceding 14 
months); United States supplied 17 percent 
(a drop from 55 during the preceding 14 
months); Czechoslovakia and Austria sup- 
plied 11 and 10 percent, respectively. The 
sharp decline in the United States share is 
attributed to several reasons. No imports 
of radio receivers were permitted in 1950 
through normal licensing channels; commis- 
sions earned in the United States were pay- 
able in drachmas in Greece; competition was 
keen from European makers, especially Brit- 
ish, whose receivers were appreciably lower 
in price than those of United States manu- 
facture. 

An estimated 193,000 radio receivers were 
in operation in Greece at the end of 1950 
(50,000 more than at the end of 1949). Sets 
manufactured prior to 1945 were estimated 
at 26 percent. 

The invasion of Korea and the general 
economic depression which it touched off in 
Greece brought about a sharp diminution in 
the retail demand for radios. By the end of 
1950 conditions had deteriorated to such a 
point that the prospects for this year are very 
uncertain. 


PARAGUAY’S ‘RADIO COVERAGE 


A new broadcasting station, Villarrica, be- 
gan operations in October 1950. This 
brought to nine the number of stations func- 
tioning in Paraguay. 

One of the stations, Radio Encarnacion, is 
affiliated with the Argentine Belgrano net- 
work, and both Radio Guarani, and Radio la 
Capital, of Asuncion, relay broadcasts of news 
and commentaries of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. In addition, Radio Guarani re- 
lays news broadcasts of the Voice of the 
United States of America. Two so-called do- 
mestic networks operate in Paraguay, one of 
which is called the Cadena Paraguaya de 
Radiodifusion, the official network of the 





Government. (All Paraguayan broadcasting 
stations are obliged at times to form part of 
this network, which broadcasts daily Govern- 
ment-sponsored programs originating with 
Radio Nacional). The other domestic net- 
work is named Red Privada de Emisores Para- 
guayas. It is the net work for the Associa- 
tion Paraguaya de Radiodifusion, an associa- 
tion composed of the privately owned radio 
stations in Paraguay, as follows: Radio 
Stentor, Radio Teleco, Radio la Capital, Radio 
Charitas, Radio Guarani, and Radio Encar- 
nacion. 


LEBANON RaDIO SERVES ENTIRE PIPELINE 


The Trans-Arabian Pipeline Co. uses radio 
exclusively for the operation of the 1,068-mile 
pipeline, which brings crude oil from Dhah- 
ran area on the Persian Gulf to a terminal 
near Sidon in South Lebanon. A radio sta- 
tion is located at each of the pump stations 
along the pipeline, at the Sidon Terminal, 
and at the company’s head office in Beirut. 
Basically the system is comprised of six cir- 
cuits. The facilities are operated solely for 
company business and do not handle traffic of 
non-company stations, with the exception of 
commercial aircraft requiring information for 
the safety of aircraft. 


Rubber & Products 


BRAZIL’S NATURAL RUBBER OUTPUT MARCH 
1951 


Crude-rubber production in Brazil in 
March 1951, was estimated at 3,068 long tons, 
compared with 2,305 tons in the preceding 
month and 2,904 tons in March 1950. These 
figures represent gross weight, with no allow- 
ance for moisture content and are based on 
rubber purchases made by the Amazon Credit 
Bank plus uncontrolled shipments of rubber 
latex, Manicoba, and Mangabeira rubber from 
Belem and Bahia to domestic consuming 
markets of Brazil. Cumulative production 
for the first quarter of 1951 amounted to 
9.156 tons as against 8,780 tons in the first 
quarter of 1950. 

Production of washed and dried natural 
rubber in plants under contract to the Ama- 
zon Credit Bank amounted to 2,712 tons in 
March, compared with 2,703 tons in February, 
and 2,136 tons in March a year ago. 

Shipments of natural crude rubber from 
producing to consuming centers of Brazil 
amounted to 2,575 tons in March 1951 com- 
pared with 1,658 tons in the preceding month 
and 2,579 tons in March 1950. The cumula- 
tive figures for the first quarter were 6,537 
tons for 1951 and 7,270 tons for 1950. 

Stocks of natural rubber held by the Rub- 
ber Credit Bank at the end of March totaled 
8,689 long tons, consisting of 6,703 tons at 
shipping centers and 1,986 tons at consuming 
centers. At the end of February stocks at 
shipping centers were 7.011 tons and at con- 
suming centers, 2,246 tons. 

The President of Brazil early in March ap- 
proved a report submitted to him by the 
Minister of Agriculture for a proposed plan 
to utilize the rubber plantations in the State 
of Bahia, where about 1,000,000 Hevea trees 
are now growing. In this report the Minister 
of Agriculture has recommended that active 
technical assistance by the Eastern Agro- 
nomic Institute and financial help by the 
Bank of Brazil be made to Bahia rubber 
farmers. Furthermore, the Minister of Agri- 
culture has requested that an appropriation 
of 1,400,000 cruzeiros be granted to the East- 
ern Agronomic Institute for expenditures in 
connection with its initial efforts to promote 
the development of the rubber plantations 
in Bahia. 


BRAZILIAN TIRE FACTORIES NEED 
ADDITIONAL RUBBER 


An acute shortage of crude rubber, caused 
by the delay of vessels in reaching the port 
of Santos from Manaus and Belem, necessi- 
tated the closing of tire factories at Sao 
Paulo on March 7 for a period of 10 days. In 
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Argentine Telephone and 
Radio Facilities in 1950 


A total of 719,000 telephones were in use in 
Argentina in December 1950, an increase of 
200,000 telephones since 1946. Interurban 
calls totaled 30,000,000 in 1950 compared with 
21,700,000 in 1949. 

At the close of 1950, there were estimated 
to be 2,200,000 radio receiving sets in Argen- 
tina, and 58 commercial broadcasting sta- 
tions were in operation, 10 of which trans- 
mitted on short-wave. Official institutions 
own and operate 46 long-wave and all of the 
short-wave stations. Amateur broadcasting 
stations in operation during 1950 totaled 
3,316, including 88 mobile and 50 experimen- 
tal stations. 


SAM Airlines Begins Passenger 
Service to Planeta Rica 


On April 3, Sociedad Aeronautica Medellin, 
SAM, began carrying passengers between 
Medellin and Planeta Rica. This is the first 
venture of this airline in the passenger field. 

Three round trips are flown weekly, one 
each on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
The flight is scheduled to leave Medellin at 
7:00 a. m., arrive in Planeta Rica at 8:05, 
depart Planeta Rica at 8:30, and arrive in 
Medellin at 9:40. Fare from Medellin to 
Planeta Rica is 15 pesos. Fare from Medel- 
lin to Planeta Rica is 25 pesos. (The dif- 
ference is allowed because of the greater 
amount of freight hauled from Planeta, 
Rica.) Round-trip fare is 40 pesos. 


Argentina and Bolivia Approve 
Joint Railway Projects 


A dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in La 
Paz states that a Supreme Decree issued 
April 14, 1951, by the Constitutional Presi- 
dent of Bolivia, approves the plans and 
budget prepared by the Joint Argentine-Bo- 
livian Railway Commission for completion 
of the Yacuiba-Santa Cruz and Sucre-Boy- 
uibe railway projects. 

The decree refers to the urgency of the 
projects, indicates that the total budget now 
approved to complete them is approximately 
325,000,000 Argentine pesos, and states that 
the Ministry of State and the Bureaus of 
Foreign Relations and Public Works shall be 
responsible for the execution and carrying 
out of this decree. 


East Pakistan Opens New 
Rail Line, Darsana-Jessore 


A news item appearing in Dawn, (English- 
language newspaper, Pakistan), issue of 
April 21, 1951, reports the completion of the 
new rail link between Darsana and Jessore 
in East Pakistan and the introduction of a 
daily passenger service between Khulna and 
Darsana via Jessore. 

The completion of the 45-mile link is of 
considerable importance in that it obviates 
the need to pass through Indian territory 
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in order to get to the northern districts of 
East Pakistan. 

The news item is quoted below: 

“From April 20 one passenger train will 
run each way between Khulna and Gualanda 
via Jessore and Darsana instead of run- 
ning through Ranaghat and Bongaon. 

“This new link will avoid passage through 
Bharati territory. Present railway route 
crosses Bharati border twice between Dar- 
sana and Jessore both in Pakistan territory. 
According to the provisional timetable the 
journey between Jessore and Darsana will 
take nearly 5 hours. 

“The new link which comprises eight sta- 
tions will be of advantage to passengers 
traveling between Khulna and the rest of 
Rajshahi division in respect of fare in com- 
parison with the circuitous route through 
Bharati territory. It will also provide ample 
jute traffic to the Chalna anchorage from 
the districts west of the Brahmaputra. 

“According to the provisional timetable 
for the Darsana-Jessore link issued by the 
E. B. Railway authorities, one through train 
will run in each direction between Goalanda 
and Khulna every day.” 


Modern Railroad Station at 
Nuevo Laredo 


The U. S. Consulate at Nuevo Laredo, 
Mexico, reports that work was started re- 
cently on the construction of Nuevo Laredo’s 
ultramodern railroad station; and states that 
the estimated cost of the new project is ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 pesos, and that the 
project will require approximately 7 months 
for its completion. 


Highway Developments in 


Colombia, 1950 


Little new construction of highways was 
undertaken in Colombia during 1950, 
although approximately 7,500,000 pesos were 
devoted to this purpose. No integrated plan 
of highway construction was evident. The 
contracts for new highway construction to- 
taled nearly 40, indicating work was pro- 
gressing on a large number of small and 
widely separated segments. 

In addition, nearly 18,000,000 pesos were 
spent on maintenance of the 12,000-kilome- 
ter national highway system, but, owing to 
the extremely heavy rains which beset 
Colombia during the entire year, these sums 
were largely spent in keeping the highways 
open rather than in improvement and main- 
tenance of facilities. Almost 4,000,000 pesos 
were invested in bridges. 

A plan for highway development in Colom- 
bia was prepared by the experts of the Cur- 
rie Mission and subsequently adopted by the 
Economic Development Committee. The 
plan envisaged the expenditure of 90,000,000 
pesos over a 30-year period in the construc- 
tion, improvement, and maintenance of five 
main trunk routes. They were as follows: 

North-south: 1. Barranquilla, Cartagena, 
Planeta Rica, Medellin, Cali, Popayan, 
Tumaco, Ipiales (western trunk line). 2. 
Barranquilla, Santa Marta, Ocana, Cucuta, 





Bucaramanga, Botgota, Neiva, Florencia 
(eastern trunk line). 

East-West: 3. Bogota, Girardot, Ibague, 
Armenia, Cali, Buenaventura. 4. Bogota, 
Guaduas, Honda, La Dorada, Manizales, 
Pereira, Cartago. 5. Bogota, Guaduas, 
Honda, La Dodara, Sonson, Medellin. 

The Economic Development Committee’s 
plan was designed to utilize as much as pos- 
sible existing highway facilities, hence only 
155 kilometers of new construction was rec- 
ommended. Paving, although proposed for 
certain heavily traveled sectors, was not gen- 
erally recommended owing to its high cost. 
The long-range objective of this plan was to 
open new areas of north-south transporta- 
tion and to keep the east-west channels to 
Buenaventura open until other steps could 
be taken to reorient Colombia’s export-im- 
port trade toward the north-coast ports. 
Other recommendations for more efficient 
administration and planning in the Minis- 
try of Public Works were also included as a 
part of the Committee’s proposal. 

Although a more comprehensive and more 
expensive plan later achieved a great deal of 
publicity and prominence, the Colombian 
Government's final highway program for 
1951 to 1954, as agreed upon by the Ministry 
of Public Works and the International Bank, 
which is to finance the dollar expenditures 
of the project, was equivalent to that out- 
lined above. 

An outstanding development in the high- 
way transportation field during the year was 
the issuance of a Government decree doing 
away with the allocation of certain routes 
to specific carriers and permitting free com- 
petition on all of the main highways in the 
country. The immediate effect of this move, 
widely hailed by importers and domestic 
manufacturers, was a decrease of from 25 to 
40 percent in the highway freight rates. De- 
spite the strict allocation of dollar exchange 
by the Office of Exchange Control, special 
facilities were granted to trucking com- 
panies to import necessary equipment to 
keep freight moving over the highways at a 
steady rate during the year. (From annual 
Economic Report—Colombia—1950. A copy 
of the complete report may be consulted in 
the Field Offices of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce.) 


Vancouver, B. C., to Expand 
Public Utilities in 1951 


Reflecting the phenomenal growth of Van- 
couver and vicinity, the B. C. Electric Co., 
Ltd., plans to spend $26,000,000 in 1951, or 
15 percent more than last year, on construc- 
tion and expansion of gas, electric, and trans- 
portation services. 


Buenos Aires Increases Power 
Rates Retroactive to January | 


Higher electricity rates for the Buenos 
Aires, area, which are retroactive to January 
1, have been approved by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment. The new increases range from 1 
centavo per kilowatt-hour for domestic 
lighting to 7.5 centavos for kitchen ranges, 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Greece Resumes Trade Fair 
After Lapse of 12 Years 


The Sixteenth International Autumn Fair, 
the first since the war, will be held at Sa- 
lonika, Greece, from September 16 to October 
3, 1951, under the auspices of the National 
Tourist Organization. The fair grounds and 
buildings are being renovated for this event. 
Three one story buildings of a total capacity 
of 7,500 square meters, 1 shed of 1,000 square 
meters for heavy equipment, and outdoor 
space of 13,000 square meters for the erec- 
tion of government and private buildings 
will be available for rental to exhibitors (1 
square meter= 10.764 square feet). 

Both foreign and domestic firms, as well as 
governments are invited to participate in 
this event. France, Italy, Denmark, and 
Yugoslavia have already shown an interest 
in participating officially, and inquiries for 
reservations are being received from local 
and foreign firms. 

Commodities will be grouped under the 
following general classifications: (1) Food, 
beverages and tobacco; (2) chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals, cosmetics and paints; (3) 
ceramics, porcelains and household products 
in general; (4) jewelry, gift and smoker’s 
articles; (5) electrical appliances for home 
or Office, gas stoves, cameras, telephones, 
musical instruments, lighting accessories; 
(6) precision instruments, tools, medical 
supplies, photographic apparatus and sup- 
plies; (7) leather, rubber, and plastic arti- 
cles; (8) textiles, clothing, and toys; (9) 
paper products and office equipment; (10) 
furniture, carpets, wood products, uphol- 
stery material, interior decoration; (11) ag- 
ricultural products and equipment; (12) 
machinery and metal products in general; 
(13) transportation and conveying equip- 
ment; (14) state services, such as tourism; 
(15) handicrafts; (16) official exhibits of for- 
eign countries; (17) exhibits of international 
fairs; and (18) services. 

Firms interested in participating in this 
event may obtain copies of rules and regula- 
tions and an application blank, which must 
be submitted by August 16, either directly 
from the International Fair of Salonika, Sa- 
lonika, Greece, or through the Office of the 
Economic Counselor, Embassy of Greece, 2211 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


Pretoria, South Africa, to 
Hold Industrial Exhibition 


The Twelfth Annual Industrial Exhibition, 
said to be the leading trade show in South 
Africa, will be held in Pretoria from August 
20-25, 1951, under the sponsorship of the 
South African Federated Chamber of Indus- 
tries, the Steel and Engineering Industries 
Federation of South Africa, and the City 
Council of Pretoria. 

Although this is primarily an exhibition 
of the host country’s manufactures, par- 
ticipation by foreign exhibitors is welcomed. 

Commodities are to be displayed according 
to the following groups: Foodstuffs; liquors 
and tobacco; leather, rubber and canvas 
goods; textiles; candles, soaps, paints, lubri- 
cants, chemicals and polishes; stock feeds, 
dips, fertilizers, and horticulture; furniture 
and domestic appliances; paper, publishing, 
and stationery; hollow ware, containers, 
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hardware, and plastics; building materials; 
heavy engineering; light engineering; and 
miscellaneous. 

Further details, or a copy of a booklet on 
this event may be obtained either through 
the Office of the Commercial Attaché, Em- 
bassy of the Union of South Africa, 3101 


Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C., or directly from Mr. A. R. Watson, Sec- 
retary, Northern Transvaal Chamber of In- 
dustries, 17-20 Libri Buildings, Church 


Street, Pretoria, South Africa. 


Hanover Building Exhibition 
Arouses Real Interest Abroad 


The United States will be one of the largest 
foreign exhibitors at the Building Construc- 
tion Exhibition to be held in Hanover, 
Germany, from July 3 to August 12, 1951. 
Other countries scheduled to participate in- 
clude France, England, Austria, Japan, 
Netherlands, Spain, Switzerland, Belgium, 
and Norway. 

In addition to the exhibition, about 50 
congresses dealing with housing, planning, 
and building will be held. All United States 
experts in these fields are cordially invited 
to participate in these meetings. 

The exhibition facilities comprise 10 cov- 
ered halls totaling about 760,000 square feet 
of space. The new hall reserved for foreign 
exhibits has 76,000 square feet of space. 
A greater amount of space is also available 
outdoors. 

Exhibits will be displayed under the fol- 
lowing general categories: National and re- 
gional planning, city planning and estates, 
housing, building technique and organiza- 
tion, building industry, foreign countries, 
and special exhibitions. 

Further details and copies of booklet on 
this show may be obtained either from Mr. 
Henri Abt, Director, German-American 
Trade Promotion Office, Suite 6921, Empire 
State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1, N. Y., or directly from the Constructa 
Building Exhibition, Hanover, Germany. 


International Food Show To Be 


Held Again This Fall in Parma 


The Sixth International Preserved Food 
and Packaging Exhibition will be held in 
Parma, Italy, September 12-15, 1951. Among 
the products to be on display from many 
countries are: Preserved fruits and vegeta- 
bles; preserved meat products; fruit juices 
and sirups; milk products; cubes and extracts 
for soup; processing and preparation ma- 
chinery, mechanical handling, conveying, 
and control equipment for the canning in- 
dustry; packaging equipment and supplies; 
raw materials and scientific apparatus. 

The organizers of this event extend a 
cordial invitation to United States firms 
handling canned and preserved foods and 
machinery for the canning and packing in- 
dustries to participate. 

Detailed information, including cost of 
space, may be obtained from any of the 
Italian representatives located in various 
cities in the United States, the Office of the 
Commercial Counselor, Italian Embassy, 1301 
Fuller Street, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
the International Preserved Food and Pack- 
aging Exhibition, Viale Tanara 35, Parma, 
Italy. 
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order not to exhaust the available supply of 
domestic rubber and to avoid future shut- 
downs, the tire plants at Sao Paulo now are 
working at 75 percent of their full capacity, 
Most of the tires being produced are for 
trucks. 

Press reports of March 15 indicated that 
the Executive Commission for the Defense 
of Rubber in Rio de Janeiro, after a survey 
of data from about 100 rubber-product fac- 
tories recommended that the Amazon Credit 
Bank import 9,500 metric tons of natural 
rubber in 1951. This amount represents ex- 
actly the expected difference between the 
domestic production and consumption of 
natural rubber in Brazil during the current 
year. The 9,500 tons are to be purchased 
from Singapore at a cost of about $10,000,000. 
The Government’s technicians have esti- 
mated that this importation of rubber will 
eliminate an otherwise necessary expenditure 
of about $25,000,000 for the importation of 
manufactured rubber products. 

The tire industry at Sao Paulo considers 
that the imports of natural rubber author- 
ized for 1951 are insufficient to accumulate 
stockpiles, which are necessary in the avoid- 
ance of shut-downs. The main tire manu- 
facturers at Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro 
foresee a serious tire shortage by the end of 
1951 as a result of increases in the country’s 
transportation system. 


Textiles 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR INDIA’S CARPETS 
AND RucGs 


As a result of increased demand, partic- 
ularly from the United Kingdom, possibly 
due to reexport from that country, the 
production of wool carpets in India is re- 
ported to have substantially increased in 
1950, as compared with 1949. It is difficult 
to estimate production, as no statistics are 
maintained by trade or official sources. Ex- 
port figures show that some 13,200,000 pounds 
of wool carpets and rugs were exported from 
India in 1950, as compared with 9,700,000 
pounds and 9,000,000 pounds in 1949 and 
1948. Exports to the United Kingdom in 
1949 and 1950 totaled 7,290,052 and 10,575,- 
282 pounds, respectively; those to the United 
States amounted to 549,307 and 800,477 
pounds. 


PERUVIAN WOOL Exports HIGH 


Although Peruvian consumption of wool 
dropped, exports reached a new high prac- 
tically depleting the stocks on hand in the 
past season of high prices. 

Peru furnished a large percentage of the 
alpaca marketed in 1950, exporting 4,272 
metric tons. The United States, taking 2,065 
metric tons, and the United Kingdom, 1,997, 
were the principal markets for Peruvian 
alpaca. 

In 1950, over one-third of the sheep wool 
produced was exported, shipments amount- 
ing to 3,094 metric tons, as compared with 
a low of 247 metric tons in 1948. Most of the 
sheep wool exported was purchased by the 
United States. 


U. K. REDUCES WooL CONSUMPTION 


Consumption of raw wool in the United 
Kingdom in the first quarter of 1951 was 8 
percent less than in the last quarter of 1950, 
and 16 percent less than in the first quarter 
of 1950. The reduction affected both merino 
and crossbred wool, and applied to both the 
worsted and the woolen systems. 

Production of tops, the quantity of tops 
drawn, and deliveries of worsted yarn and 
wool cloth were lower than in the two pre- 
ceding comparative periods. Deliveries of 
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range: $3.00 to $7.00 for men’s and women’s 
and $2 to $3.50 for children’s, f. 0. b. New 
York. a 

33. Egypt—Egizio Foa (commission mer- 
chant), 3 Gohar El Caied Street, Cairo, de- 
sires representation for paperboard suitable 
for book matches. 

34. France—R. Argillos (commission mer- 
chant), 30 Place Gambetta, Bordeaux 
(Gironde), desires to act as sales agent in 
France for United States firms interested in 
selling hospital equipment, surgical instru- 
ments, rubberized cloth, laboratory instru- 
ments, and allied products. 

35. Italy—Costruzioni Meccaniche “E. 
Lovati & C.” (manufacturer and exporter of 
can making and food processing machinery, 
potential sales agent), Via Fabio da Persico 
63 r., Genoa-Sestri, seeks sole sales agency in 
Italy for ship’s deck equipment, such as 
windlasses, winches, capstans, and pumps. 

36. Union of South Africa—Adriatic Lum- 
ber Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative), 200 Surrey House, Rissik Street, 
Johannesburg (P. O. Box 6962), is interested 
in obtaining agency for Oregon and Ponder- 
osa pine lumber (1"’ x 12’’, 14%" x 4\%"’, 
1%"’ x 9’’, and 2’’ x 6’’, 2’’ x9’’, 3’ x 9’’) and 
oak lumber (1’’ x 3’’, 1%°’ x 3’’, 2°’ x 3’’). 

37. Union of South Africa—Gittleson’s 
Agencies (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative), 51 End Street, Johannesburg 
(P. O. Box 5227), desires to represent United 
States manufacturers of all types of piece 
goods, including suitings. 

38. Union of South Africa—John M. Wright 
(manufacturer’s agent), P. O. Box 2479, 
Capetown, seeks agency for automotive 
accessories. 


Foreign Visitors 


39. Australia—Jack Earl Austin, repre- 
senting J. E. Austin & Sons Ltd. (manufac- 
turer of wool felt, importer of machinery), 
Hoxton Park, New South Wales, is inter- 
ested in purchasing machinery (spinning, 
weaving, wool scouring, textile felt carpet) ; 
also interested in establishing an office for 
the sale of wool and Australian products. 
Scheduled to arrive May 5, via San Francisco, 
for a visit of 8 weeks. United States ad- 
dress: Essex House Hotel, 160 Central Park S., 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco 
and New York. 

40. Australia—John 8S. B. Deck, represent- 
ing John Deck & Co. (sales agent selling 
farm machinery and equipment), 74 Erskine 
Street, Sydney, is interested in the latest 
developments in materials-handling equip- 
ment and the mechanization of small farms; 
also plans to negotiate for the rights to 
manufacture under license mechanical equip- 
ment designed to reduce labor costs in the 
building industry. Scheduled to arrive June 
5, via New York, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o Australian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, and San Francisco. 

41. Azores—Dr. Francisco Luis Tavares, 
representing Companhia de Navegacéo Car- 
regadores Acoreanos (steamship company), 
Rua Acoreano Oriental, Ponta Delgada, Sao 
Miguel, is interested in shipping and cargo 
traffic between the United States, Azores, 
Madeira, Portugal, and Northern European 
ports. Scheduled to arrive May 30, via New 
York, for a visit of 1 month. U. S. address: 
c/o Jose Bensaude, Flomarcy Co. Inc., 90 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Rochester, and cities in tran- 
sit to California. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared, 

42. Colombia—Jose J. Garcia V., repre- 
senting Ferreteria Garcia (importer of hard- 
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ware and electrical appliances), Calle 13, No. 
6-9, 6-11, Cali, is interested in hardware and 
electric appliances. Scheduled to arrive May 
29, via Miami, for a visit of 15 days. U.S. 
address: McAlpin Hotel, Broadway and 34th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, 
Baton Rouge, New York City, and Canada. 
On Mr. Garcia’s return trip, he will spend 
2 days in Chicago to attend the International 
Food and Fixtures Exposition. 

43. Denmark—Per Baekgaard, representing 
E. Dragsted Svlvsmedie, Prags Boulevard 63, 
Copenhagen S., is interested in exporting 
Danish handmade silverware and Swedish 
crystal mounted with silver. Scheduled to 
arrive during June, via New York, for an 
extended visit of 1 year. United States ad- 
dress: c/o W. M. Urquhart, 14 East 55th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Kansas City, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Denver, 
Omaha, Minneapolis, Detroit, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, and Cincinnati. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

44. England—tL. Ruda, representing Camp- 
bell Engineering Co., Ltd. (exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer of domestic equipment 
and hardware products), Sherman Works, 
Bromley, Kent, is interested in establishing 
connections for marketing electric water 
heaters (instantaneous) and other appli- 
ances. Scheduled to arrive June 1, via New 
York, for a visit of approximately 5 weeks. 
U. S. address: British Trade Promotion Cen- 
ter, 677 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Washington, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

45. India—M. M. Patel, representing India 
Textile (Export) Agencies, Noble Chambers 
(Fourth Floor), Parsee Bazar, Fort, Bombay 
1, is interested in exporting cotton teztiles, 
cotton waste, and burlap, and importing 
heavy chemicals, cotton yarns, and metal 
rolling machinery; also requests technical 
information concerning nonferrous metal 
rolling processes. Scheduled to arrive the 
end of May, via New York, for a visit of 4 
months. U.S. address: % American Express 
Co., Inc., 649 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Texas, Mem- 
phis, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared, 

46. Israel—Manfred Gottesmann (import- 
er and commission merchant of petroleum 
products, industrial and automotive machin- 
ery, and chemicals), 4 Rothschild Blvd. (P. 
O. Box 1252), Tel Aviv, is interested in the 
purchase of and representation for mate- 
rials-handling equipment and _ industrial 
machinery. He is now in the United States 
until June 30. U.S. address: Hotel Murray, 
66 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Vicinity. 

47. Italy—Giorgio C. Parenzo (head of 
Technical Department), representing Brai- 
banti Co. (exporter, manufacturer, sales 
agent for alimentary paste equipment), via 
Borgogna 1, Milan, is interested in machines 
and full automatic plants for alimentary 
pastes. Scheduled to arrive May 29, via New 
York, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: 
Hotel Saint Moritz, 50 Central Park Square, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, and Washington, D. C. 

48. Netherlands—William Leever, repre- 
senting N. V. S. Hakker, Hirschgebouw, 
Leidseplein, Amsterdam-C, is interested in 
visiting agents and importers of general mer- 
chandise, especially canned vegetables and 
watches. Scheduled to arrive June 10, via 
New York, for a visit of 15 days. U.S. ad- 
dress: I. Agtsteribbe, 478, 17th Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared, 

49. New Zealand—Hilary J. Smith, repre- 
senting Maurice Kain, Ltd. (importer, whole- 
saler of textiles, furnishings, floor coverings, 
white goods), 9 Tory Street, Wellington, is 


interested in purchasing soft furnishing ter- 
tiles. Scheduled to arrive May 27, via San 
Francisco by air, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
U.S. address: Stevens Hotel, 720 S. Michigan, 
Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, and New York. 

50. Scotland—Ernest Silver, representing 
Onyx Art Co., Ltd. (exporter and manufac- 
turer of fancy goods in onyx, marble, ala- 
baster, and bronze), Industrial Estate, Chap- 
elhall, Lanarkshire, is interested in selling 
onyx, alabaster, and bronze goods. Sched- 
uled to arrive June 1, via Detroit, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. U. S. address: British Trade 
Promotion Center, 677 Fifth Avenue, New 


York, N. Y. Itinerary: Detroit, Chicago, and 
New York. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from De- 
partment of Commerce Field Offices. The 
price is $1 a list for each country. 

Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers— 
British Guiana. 

Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers—Haiti. 

Electrical Appliance Manufacturers—India. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Hong Kong. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—India. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers— 
Ecuador. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Chile. 

Metal Working Plants and Shops—Argen- 
tina. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Union of South Africa. 

Motor Bus Lines and Transport Companies 
—Peru. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Bolivia 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—U nited 
Kingdom. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers 
and Exporters—Netherlands. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Product Importers, 
Dealers and Manufacturers—Venezuela. 
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(Continued from p. 24) 
blankets were smaller than in the last 
quarter of 1950, but larger than in the first 
3 months of that year. 

United Kingdom wool stocks at the end of 
February 1951 were the lowest since the end 
of World War II. 

Machinery activity in all sections of the 
industry, except worsted spinning, was at a 


lower average rate than in the last quarter 
of 1950. 


AFGHANISTAN EXPORTS WOOL TO U.S. 


Wool production in Afghanistan in 1950 
reached 5,800 metric,tons, of which one-sixth 
was “jilgah,” the best Khandari white wool. 
It was expected that after domestic use and 
the bartering of 3,000 tons with the U.S.S.R., 
2,600 tons would be for export. It is believed 
that nearly all the exportable wool went to 
the United States and, in view of prevail- 


ing high prices, partially consisted of the best 
Khandari. 


Tobacco 


Swiss INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Imports of leaf tobacco into Switzerland 
in 1950, which accounted for about 84 per- 
cent of consumption, totaled 10,324 metric 
tons, an increase of 5 percent as compared 
with 9,814 tons imported in 1949. Imports 
of United States leaf totaled 5,453 tons in 
1950, an increase of 6 percent from the 5,128 
tons imported in 1949. The United States 
share of the Swiss leaf-tobacco market was 
53 percent as against 52 percent in 1949. 
Brazil ranked second, supplying about 17 

(Continued on p. 28) 
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Chile’s Economy Marked 
by Inflation in 1950 


(Continued from p. 4) 


Mines Co.’s new El Romeral mine pro- 
gressed, and production was expected to 
start early in 1953. 

Chilean coal production reached 2,180,- 
474 gross metric tons in 1950, as com- 
pared with 2,082,850 tons in 1949. At 
the end of the year, the Government 
sought a $10,000,000 loan for mechaniza- 
tion and expansion of mining facilities, 
but was reported to have found unac- 
ceptable the terms of such a loan offered 
by the International Bank. 

Production of crude oil during 1950 
totaled 686,000 barrels (of 42 gallons) 
and was expected to exceed 2,000 barrels 
a day, early in 1951. Some 470,000 bar- 
rels were exported, all to Uruguay, and 
exports of 1,000,000 barrels were expected 
this year. Consumption of petroleum 
products amounted to 6,931,029 barrels in 
the first 11 months of the year; more 
than half of the imports of such products 
were in the form of fuel oil. 

Completion of the stabilization and 
natural gasoline plant being constructed 
in Magallanes was expected by August 
1951. Studies for a proposed Chilean 
Government petroleum refinery were 
completed, and the opening of bids for 
construction was expected early in 1951. 
The plant is to be constructed near Val- 
paraiso and is to have a daily capacity of 
12,000 barrels. 


Agriculture 


The drought late in 1949 greatly cur- 
tailed Chilean agricultural production 
during the first half of 1950. Total food 
available from crops in 1950 was roughly 
10 percent below the figure for 1949. 
Price control at low levels caused a shift 
of land from wheat, oilseeds, and rice to 
other more remunerative products. Al- 
though the total planted acreage for 13 
principal annual crops was 1.5 percent 
below the harvested acreage for 1949-50, 
production for 1950-51 was expected to 
exceed that of the preceding season by 
12 percent. This figure would still be 5 
percent less than the yield for 1948—49. 
The output of Chile’s fruit industry in 
1950-51 may exceed that for 1948-49, 
although it is doubtful that it will equal 
the long-term level in either quantity or 
quality. 

Supplies of beef and mutton were ade- 
quate during the first half of 1950 as a 
result of forced liquidations of stock due 
to the drought, but the situation became 
tighter in the second half. Owing to 
favorable weather in the third quarter of 
the year which restored pastures, pro- 
duction of dairy products improved rap- 
idly toward the end of the year. Accord- 
ing to preliminary reports, the 1950-51 
wool clip was good, and flocks were in 
good condition. 

The value of Chilean imports in 1950 
of agricultural and food products, in- 
cluding wheat, exceeded that for 1949 
by approximately 5 percent. Heavy 
wheat imports were necessary; total pur- 
chases probably reached 100,000 metric 
tons. The general level of imports was 
held down by strict exchange controls, 
which were not relaxed until the latter 
part of 1950. 
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The gold-peso value of agricultural 
exports for the first 11 months of 1950 
declined by 12 percent from the figure 
for the like period of 1949, principally 
because of the poor harvest. Revision 
of exchange regulations in December 
permitted freer exportation, and the re- 
laxation of quantitative controls in 1951 
appeared likely. An analysis of trade 
values for 1950 showed the United King- 
dom as the principal buyer and Peru 
as the principal supplier in Chilean 
agricultural trade. 

Food prices at the end of the year were 
approximately 30 percent higher than at 
the beginning of 1950. Price controls 
were in effect on various staple items, 
but enforcement in many cases was im- 
paired owing to the lack of necessary 
facilities. Beef, soap, milk, bread, flour, 
coffee, tea, and sugar were in short 
supply at various times during the year, 
principally in consequence of high prices 
and import controls. 

The 20-percent increase imposed by 
the Government on the controlled price 
of wheat marked the abandonment of 
a hold-the-line policy in food prices. 
Exchange and quantitative restrictions 
on foreign trade in agricultural products, 
were relaxed, and the Government 
moved to increase the credit facilities 
available for the expansion of agricul- 
tural production. The Fomento Corp. 
continued to be active in the fields of 
farm mechanization, mechanical irriga- 
tion, and the development of sugar-beet 
production. 


Construction 


Higher costs and declining volume 
characterized the picture of construction 
in Chile during 1950. The total com- 
bined value of all classes of building 
permits issued in 13 key communities 
during the first 10 months of the year 
reached 1,803,825,000 paper pesos, or 12.9 
percent more than in the corresponding 
period of 1949. However, the total area 
constructed amounted to 628,555 square 
meters, a decrease of 3.5 percent. The 
combined average-cost of all types of 
building construction was 2,869.8 pesos 
per square meter, or 17 percent more 
than in 1949. 

Dwellings and apartment buildings 
constituted 80.8 percent of the value and 
77.8 percent of the area of all building 
construction, and commercial and in- 
dustrial buildings accounted for 16 8 per- 
cent and 20.1 percent, respectively. The 
several social-security institutes and the 
Popular Housing Institute, which are not 
affected by credit restrictions, were the 
most active groups in dwelling construc- 
tion during the year. Private capital 
showed little inclination to invest in the 
construction of dwellings for rental, be- 
cause of regulations limiting income 
from rentals, tight bank credit, and high 
construction costs. 

The decline in general building con- 
struction adversely affected constructors, 
technicians, and others in the building 
trade, and the number of employed 
workmen decreased during the year. 
Many local manufacturers of building 
supplies were forced to reduce working 
hours as a result of decreased demand 
for their products. Stocks of building 
materials accumulated to such an ex- 
tent at production sources that the 
social-security institutes were urged to 





purchase their requirements from local 
plants in order to avoid work stoppages. 
Overproduction resulted in the portland 
cement industry, and efforts to obtain 
markets for the product in neighboring 
countries were only partially successful. 

The total resources assigned to the 
Bureau of Public Roads during the first 
9 months of 1950 reached 2,135,177.978 
pesos, or 52.7 percent more than for the 
like period of 1949. By the end of Sep- 
tember, 1,408,647,614 pesos had been ex- 
pended by the Bureau, 58.7 percent of 
this amount having been spent by the 
Road and Bridge Department alone. 
The budget for 1951 as presented by the 
Bureau requests a total of 2,392,700,000 
pesos, approximately one-half of which 
has been requested by the Road and 
Bridge Department. 

The most important road project un- 
der construction was the section of the 
Pan-American Highway between La 
Serena and Santiago. The basic work 
on the stretch from Santiago to Llay- 
Llay was completed during the year, 
The Department continued work on 2 
road tunnels between Santiago and 
Valparaiso; it completed 8 bridges and 
continued construction on 19 others. 

In May 1950 a new sewage system, 
constructed under the joint auspices of 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
and the Chilean Government at a cost of 
60,500,000 pesos, was inaugurated in the 
northern section of Santiago. The sys- 
tem serves an area of 660 hectares and a 
population of 128,000. 

At the close of the year, the Irrigation 
Department had under way four proj- 
ects which when completed will irrigate 
more than 180,000 hectares of land, and 
the International Bank was considering 
loans to Chile for further development 
in this field. The Port Department 
continued improvements at various ports 
and was authorized to expend 36,400,- 
000 pesos on such work in the port of 
Coquimbo, to permit docking of deep- 
draft vessels. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


Although competition was keen in 
wholesale trade and strong promotional 
efforts were made to move increasing 
stocks, the trade as a whole was slug- 
gish. Monetary receipts of wholesalers 
were estimated to be between 5 percent 
and 8 percent greater than in 1949, but 
physical turn-over in volume of mer- 
chandise declined 12 to 15 percent, thus 
reflecting higher prices. Wage  in- 
creases, additional taxation,  social- 
security benefits to employees, and 
currency devaluation more than coun- 
teracted the tendency of increased com- 
petition to lower prices. The following 
table shows the indexes of wholesale 
prices at the end of November 1950 and 
November 1949, and the percentage of 
increase: 

11947=100] 
Percent- 


Nor. Nov. age of 

Merchandise group 1949 1950 increase 

Domestic 139.9 169.2 20.9 

Imported 130.5 170.1 30.3 
Domestic and imported—over- 

all index : . 136.9 169.4 23.7 


Consumer resistance to retail prices 
was evident throughout 1950. The vol- 
ume of merchandise turn-over in de- 


partment stores declined about 20 per- 
cent, although the value of sales 
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remained the same. Sales income from 
household furnishings in some stores 
dropped as much as 35 percent, Retail 
merchandise stocks at the end of the year 
were for the most part lower than at the 
same time in 1949, although inventory 
value figures were approximately the 
same for the two periods. The latest 
available official retail price index for 
Santiago (1937=100), that for October 
1950, was recorded as 662.1 compared 
with 535.1 for October 1949, an increase 
of 23.4 percent. 


Labor 


During 1950, the inflationary process 
led to widespread labor unrest. Public 
and private white-collar workers were 
given substantial wage and bonus in- 
creases. Strikes in the mining industries 
caused serious production losses early in 
the year, but contention in later months 
was settled by negotiation, and relations 
in these industries were comparatively 
good at the end of the year. In other 
industries, however, labor was calling for 
additional benefits that were accorded 
the white-collar class during the year. 

Much of the labor unrest is due to the 
hardships brought on by inflation. The 
official cost-of-living index for Santiago 
was 173 percent higher for November 
1950 than for December 1949; the cost of 
food was up 23.5 percent. A considerable 
part of the public believed the increase 
was much greater than official figures 
indicated and contended that wage gains 
made during the year had been more 
than offset by rising prices. 

Estimated unemployment rose to 
19,044 persons in October, as compared 
with 15,881 persons in October 1949, over 
61 percent being located in Santiago. 
However, the increase was not considered 
serious, and unemployment posed no 
problem for the Government during the 
year. 

The deficit in low-cost housing was es- 
timated between 350,000 and 400,000 
units at the end of 1950. The Govern- 
ment housing authority completed 3,142 
units during the year and was construct- 
ing approximately 3,600 more units at 
the end of*the year. The construction 
trend at the end of the year, however, 
was downward, and prospects for 1951 
were discouraging because of increasing 
costs. 

In recognition of the housing shortage 
and the declining construction rate, the 
Government late in the year requested 
technical assistance in low-cost housing 
as one of the four priority projects to be 
carried out under the initial Point IV 
program for Chile. 


Transport and Communication 
Railroads 


Private railways sustained heavy losses 
in 1950, as a result of compulsory in- 
creases in employee benefits and salaries 
and difficulties in obtaining rate in- 
creases. The Chilean State Railways 
reported a profit of 40,000,000 pesos only 
because of Government subsidization, 
which totaled 1,112,800,000 pesos during 
the year. A preliminary balance sheet 
for the year showed total income at 
3,975,300,000 pesos, including subsidies, 
as against 3,935,000,000 pesos expended. 
The number of passengers carried dur- 
ing the first 9 months of the year in- 
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creased 5.6 percent, but the volume of 
freight dropped 9.5 percent below the 
figures for the corresponding period in 
1949. 

From January to October 1950, 23,- 
800,000 gold pesos’ worth of equipment 
was imported; the bulk was in rolling 
stock. Replacement of rolling stock, 
however, was unable to keep pace with 
needs, and improvement in roadbed and 
trackage was relatively slight. The rail- 
roads were assured of an ample supply 
of creosoted ties by the opening of the 
new wood-impregnation plant at Val- 
divia. 

Civil Aviation 

Civil aviation policy did not change 
materially in 1950. The Chilean Na- 
tional Airline continued to dominate 
domestic traffic by reason of its monop- 
oly and extended its international serv- 
ice to Uruguay, where it now links with 
a Swedish line for service to Europe. 
The volume of air traffic into and out 
of Chile was at a generally lower level 
than in 1949, but the outlook for 1951 
appeared more promising. 

Shipping 

Total merchandise tonnage handled at 
Chilean ports during 1950 increased 4.4 
percent over 1949, largely owing to heav- 
ier cabotage trade which increased 16.4 
percent. Import tonnage dropped 16 
percent, and export tonnage increased 
2.4 percent, iron ore, nitrates, and cop- 
per constituting 90 percent of total] ex- 
port tonnage. 

To strengthen the position of the na- 
tional shipping line, the Government 
took measures to compel the use of Chil- 
ean flag vessels for up to 50 percent of 
incoming cargo, which steps drew con- 
siderable protest from foreign shipping 
lines. Late in the year, a freight pooling 
arrangement, based on an approximately 
equal division of tonnage, was negotiated 
with United States lines. The agree- 
ment was awaiting approval by the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board of the United States 
at the end of the year. 


Telecommunications 


The telephone-service situation be- 
came less satisfactory during the year. 
The backlog of demand for lines and in- 
struments more than doubled, and the 
outlook for improvement was not good. 
Inadequate rates, foreign-exchange re- 
strictions on imports of needed mate- 
rials, and labor troubles contributed to 
the situation. With the possible excep- 
tion of Radio Mineria, nearly all radio 
broadcasting stations operated at a loss 
in 1950. 

Chile was represented at the High 
Frequency Broadcasting Conference of 
the International Telecommunications 
Union in Italy, although accession to the 
ITU had not been ratified by the year’s 
end. 


Fomento Corporation’s Plans 


The budget of the Fomento Corp. for 
1951 was announced as 2,700,000,000 
pesos, aS compared with 1,300,000,000 
pesos in 1950. During 1950, more than 
80 percent of all direct expenditures were 
for electric-power, petroleum, and iron 
and steel production. Plans for 1951 call 
for the allocation of 65 percent of all 
direct expenditures to the leading elec- 


tric-power company and the National 
Petroleum Co. for development in these 
fields. 

At the close of 1950, the Corporation’s 
long-range plans included the financing 
of a US$11,000,000 cellulose plant and a 
plant for the production of newsprint, 
for which loan applications had been 
made to the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. 
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while commercial consumers pay from 3 to 7 
centavos more per kilowatt-hour and indus- 
trial users, 6 centavos. Proportionate in- 
creases for the suburbs of Buenos Aires and 
other outside areas have also been approved. 


Mobile Power Plant. 
Purchase Authorized by 
Mexico’s President 


The purchase and installation of a 15,U00- 
kilowatt mobile power plant at Reynosa, 
Tampico, Mexico, in order to supply Monter- 
rey with much-needed power have been au- 
thorized by President Aleman. This unit is 
to receive electric power, which will be trans- 
mitted to Monterrey over existing lines, from 
the Falcon Dam. 


Output of Karachi’s Electric 
Supply To Be Doubled in 1952 


The electric supply of Karachi, Pakistan, 
will be more than doubled by the middle of 
next year. The chairman of Pakistan Elec- 
tric Agents Ltd., who took over the managing 
agency of the Karachi Electric Supply Co. 
in April, said recently that orders were being 
placed for necessary equipment which is ex- 
pected to be installed by the end of 1953. 
He further stated that the present peak load 
of 11,000 kilowatts would be increased to 
28,000 kilowatts by the middle of next year 
and to 58,000 kilowatts by the end of 1953. 


Trans-Isthmian Oil Pipeline 
Completed in Mexico 


The Tehuantepec Trans-Isthmian oil line 
has been completed and will be put into op- 
eration in the near future, states a dispatch 
dated May 4, 1951, from the U. S. Embassy 
in Mexico City. This is the only coast-to- 
coast oil pipeline in existence in the 
Americas. 

The 10%4-inch-diameter, 155-mile line will 
transport gasoline, kerosene, and Diesel oil 
from the Petroleos Mexicanos refinery at 
Minatitlan, on the Gulf of Mexico, to a ter- 
minal at the port of Salina Cruz on the 
Pacific coast, and will alleviate the critical 
supply problems which existed on the Mexi- 
can west coast. 

The line is designed to handle 15,000 bar- 
rels a day of refined products. However, 
Pemex (Petroleos Mexicanos) states that, if 
the proposed refinery on the west coast is 
built, the line will be converted to the trans- 
portation of crude at the rate of 30,000 bar- 
rels a day. This additional capacity will be 
obtained by the installation of a pumping 
station midway in the line. 

The line’s route runs through the southern 
part of the State of Veracruz and eastern 
Oaxaca, crossing the mountainous zone at a 
maximum elevation of about 800 feet. The 
line generally follows the route of the Isth- 
mus Railway, which offers facilities for opera- 
tion and maintenance of the line, as well as 
its right-of-way and bridges. Only one pump 
station, located at Minatitlan, will be used 
for the products line. 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Basic 


Preferential 
Free market 


Argentina Peso 


Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Legal Free 
Curb 

Brazil Cruzeiro Official 

Chile Peso Official 
Banking market 
Provisional commercial ® 
Special commercial 
Free market 

Colombia Peso Bank of Republic * 
Basic * 

Costa Rica Colon Controlled _ - 
Uncontrolled 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official 
Free 

Honduras Lempira Official 

Mexico Peso Free 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 


Paraguay Official ' 


Official ! 


Guarani 


Free 3 

Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 

Salvador Colon Free__. 

Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 

Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


Free 


! See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 Average consists of September through 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 

} Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

4Average consists of October through 
quotations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

5 Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 

6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950. 

7 Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

§ See explanatory notes. 
Mar. 20, 1951. 


December 


December 


New basic rate established 


*January-November. New rate (15.15) established 
Dec. 1, 1950. 

10 July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 

“t Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 

12 November-December. Rate established Nov. 9, 
1950. 

13 New rate established Mar. 5,1951. See explanatory 
notes. 


4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 


*Bolivian rate for February; Columbian rate beginning 
Mar. 20; Paraguayan rates beginning Mar. 5. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950 are paid for at preferential, basic or free market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Argen- 
tina are effected at the free market rate. During 1948, 
and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were 4 rates in effect. Ordin- 
ary (4.23), preferential (3.73). auction (4.94), and free 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


A pproxi- 


1949 1950 (1951) See CE Date 
(annual) | (annual) | March | Rate ~— mad 1951 
. 8. cur- 
rency 
(‘) 27.50 7.50 7. 50 $0. 1333 May 10 
(') 2 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
(*) 214.04 14. 05 14. 03 . 0713 Do. 
42.42 3 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 .0165 | Feb. 28 
4111.50 5 101. 00 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do. 
101. 66 161. 50 *167.00 | 166.00 0060 Do 
18. 72 18.72 18.72 18.72 . 0534 | Apr. 30 
31.10 31.10 31. 10 31.10 0322 | Mar. 31 
3.10 43.10 43.10 43. 10 0232 Do. 
60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 
50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 . 0200 Do. 
79. 00 91. 04 72. 62 77.00 0130 Do. 
1. 96 1. 96 
*2. 51 2. 51 3984 | Apr. 30 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Do. 
7.91 8.77 7. 95 7. 57 1321 Do. 
13. 50 9 13. 50 15. 15 15. 15 .0660 | May 14 
17. 63 18. 36 17.81 18. 20 0549 Do. 
2. 04 10 2. 02 2. 02 2. 02 4950 | Apr. 30 
Il 8. 65 8. 65 &. 65 8. 65 .1156 | May WW 
5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 .2000 | Mar 31 
27.00 7.00 7.00 . 1429 Do. 
7.14 6. 92 6. 84 6.84 . 1462 Do. 
*6. 00 6. 00 .1667 | Apr. 6 
*9. 00 9. 00 1111 Do. 
*19. 00 21. 00 0476 Do. 
17.78 14. 85 14. 95 15. 30 .0654 | May 18 
18. 46 15. 54 14. 98 14. 98 0668 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 Apr. 30 
1. 90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 | Mar. 3 
142. 45 2. 45 2.45 2. 45 1082 Do. 
2.77 2. 61 2. 03 2. 16 1630 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 | Apr. 30 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do. 


(increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning of 
1948, to 4.80 in June, 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 
structure was modified to provide for 6 rates: viz, pre- 
ferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6.00), 
auction A and B (established initially in Nov. 1949 at 
9.32 and 11. respectively, and consolidated into a single 
rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Rolivia.—_Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Prazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
free market rate. 

Columbia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange con- 
trol system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange 
rate of 2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 
2.51 selling was established. All foreign payments are 
made at the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange 
proceeds receive the basic buying rate except for exchange 
from coffee exports which are initially converted at the 
old buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. 
The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; 
the former exchange certificate and free market ‘rates 
have been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 
percent ad valorem. 

Costa PRica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
A surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports 
and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent, are applied 
to such transactions. Nontrade transactions not eligible 
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percent in both years—1,751 tons in 
and 1,684 tons in 1949. 

Pipe-tobacco imports in 1950 amounted to 
18 tons as against 21 tons in 1949. The 
United Kingdom supplied 9.4 tons in 1950 
and 12 tons in 1949, and the United States, 
8 tons and 8.8 tons, respectively. 

Imports of cigars amounted to 16.8 tons in 
1950 and 17.4 tons in 1949. Cuba was the 
foremost supplier—11.3 tons in 1950 and 10.3 
tons in 1949. Brazil was second with 3.7 tong 
and 5.1 tons, respectively. The United States 
supplied 0.3 ton in 1950 and 0.1 ton in 1949, 

Production of leaf tobacco in Switzerland 
in 1950 amounted to 2,058 tons, about the 
same as in 1949 when 2,056 tons were pro- 
duced. 

Production of cigarettes in 1950 amounted 
to about 6,770,000,000 pieces, an increase of 
almost 10 percent over 1949. Production of 
other tobacco manufactures is not known, 
but preliminary estimates show that the 
output of cigars in 1950 was down by about 
1 percent as compared with 1949, whereas 
the production of pipe tobacco was up about 
5 percent. 

No leaf tobacco is normally exported from 
Switzerland, but 5 tons were exported to 
Germany in 1950. Exports of pipe tobacco 
totaled 196 tons in 1950 and 189 tons in 1949 
and of cigars, 26.7 tons and 35.4 tons, re- 
spectively. 

Cigarettes are the most important tobacco 
product exported. They amounted to 2,208 
tons in 1950, a gain of almost 30 percent over 
the 1,699 tons shipped in 1949. Italy and 
Trieste took 79 percent of all cigarette ex- 
ports in 1950 and about 72 percent in 1949. 


1950 





for the controlled rate are effected 
rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador.—*‘ Essential’ imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury imports 
are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad valorem, 
calculated on the official rate. Certain 
effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5- 
percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to 
payments of Government obligations and to purchases 
by Government-owned public services. Imports of 
essential goods and certain nontrade remittances are to 
be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. 
Imports of semiessential goods and some nontrade remit- 
tances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas 
per dollar plus a surcharge of one cordoba per dollar 
(effective rate 8). Nonessential imports and other non- 
trade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate 
plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per United 
States dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign-exchange rates. An _ official 
market with two rates governs most transactions. Selling 
rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the 
degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; the 
rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account 
of registered capital. The legal free market covers invi- 
sibles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1 percent 
commission in favor of the Monetary Department of 
the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, imports 
were paid for at one or another of the following given 
rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article to 
the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; 
basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
B rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, respec- 
tively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of years prior 
to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the officiaf 
rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction rate 
ranging from 10-20 percent above the official, depending 
upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for cer- 
tain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in 
the free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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